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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 





TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the “ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘“ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.’ 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
IP\HE dramatic surprise of the week has been the capitulation 
of Bulgaria, At noon on Monday the Bulgarian envoys 
at Salonika met General Franchet d’Esperey, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied Army of the Orient, and signed an atmistice 
by which Bulgaria put herself at the mercy of the Allies. The 
Bulgarian Army is to demobilize at once and give up its arms, 
while evacuating all the Serbian and Greek territory which it has 
occupied. The Allies may occupy Bulgaria as a military base 
with British, French, or Italian troops, and are to have full use 
of the railways, shipping, and river craft. Bulgaria is to have 
no further dealings with the Central Empires and Turkey. Her 
surrender is complete. 





The first intimation of this breach in the enemy alliance, the 
solidity of which had been procla'med anew by the German Chancellor 
and his colleagues a few days before, reached London on Friday 
week, A Bulgarian officer, under a flag of truce, had presented 
himself at Salonika the previous night, bearing a letter, dated 
September 25th, from the Bulgarian Commander-in-Chief, who 
asked for an armistice or suspension of hostilities for forty-eight 
hours so that a Minister and a General, sent with the approval 
of King Ferdinand, might visit Salonika to arrange for an armistice 
with a view to peace. Genera! Franchet d’Esperey refused to 
suspend his operations for a moment, but invited the Bulgarian 
delegates to meet him. M. Clemenceau, on behalf of the Allies, 
caused Bulgaria to be informed that there could be no bargaining. 
Th: Allies’ terms were unconditional surrender forthwith. The 
Bulgarian delegates, who probably expected nothing less, met 
General Franchet d’Esperey last Sunday and signed the armistice 
on Monday morning. 


The Bulgarian Army at that moment was in a critical position. 
The Allies were advancing rapidly northward on a wide front 
in Macedonia. The Serbians and French had broken the enemy’s 
centre, scattered his German reinforcements, and occupied Ishtip, 
Veles, and Uskub, while the Serbian cavalry were close to the 
Western Bulgarian frontier near Kustendil. The British and 
Greek armies were pursuing the demoralized Bulgarian left wing 
to the Struma Valley in South-Western Bulgaria, and threatened 
to cut off all the enemy forces between the mountains and the sea 
at Kavalla. To the north and west of Monastir, the Italians, 
after hard fighting, had driven the Bulgarian right wing into the 
Albanian hills, far away from its normal line of retreat. The 
Bulgarians were faced with military disaster, as Germany and 
Austria had apparently declined to send such reinforcements as 
they desired, It is clear, however, that Bulgaria’s heart was no 


longer in the war. M. Malinoff, the Premier who succeeded the 
rabid Germanophile, M. Radoslavoff, last spring, had evidently 
determined to gratify the popular demand for peace at the earliest 
opportunity, and took instant advantage of his allies’ refusal to 
help him. Assured of the support of an Army which was weary 
of war and of a people who were restless under German contuol, 
M. Malinoff acted promptly, before Germany had time to realize 
her mistake, 

The news came as a thunderbolt to the German public, already 
depressed by the Allied victories in France and Palestine. There 
was a panic on the Berlin Stock Exchange. The Foreign Secretary, 
Admiral yon Hintze, tried to reassure the Reichstag on Friday 
week by saying that M. Malinoff had interpreted the military 
reverses too unfavourably, that his hasty action might not be 
confirmed by the Bulgarian Parliament, and that in any case 
Germany and Austria had sent strong forces to Macedonia which 
would be “ absolutely adequate to restore the military situation.” 
But Bulgaria was no longer influenced by Berlin’s promises. The 
political agitation in Germany increased. On Monday the German 
Chancellor, Count von Hertling, resigned office. The Emperor, 
in accepting his resignation, expressed a ‘“‘ desire that the German 
people shall co-operate more effectively than hitherto in deciding 
the fate of the Fatherland.”’ ‘‘ It is therefore my will,” he added, 
“that men who are sustained by the people's trust shall in a wide 
extent co-operate in the rights and duties of government.” This 
curious admission that his Ministers have not been “men who 
are sustained by. the people's trust’’ may mean much or little, 
according to the Emperor’s whim and the advice of his faithful 
Junkers, 








Mr. Bonar Law announced the Bulgarian surrender at the 
Guildhall on Monday, when he spoke on behalf of the effort to 
raise another thousand millions by the sale of War Bends. ‘‘ The 
German dream of a German Middle East,” he said, “is gene, and 
gone for ever.” As Turkey's strongest army had been destroyed, 
he left his audience to imagine the possible consequences of Bulgaria's 
defection. Mr. Bonar Law, in reviewing our efforts, revealed the 
fact that just before America came into the war we had mortgaged 
all our securities to the last shilling to provide funds, not for ourselves 
but forour Allies, ‘‘ But for the British Navy, the Americans would 
not behere.” Hespoke warmly of the gloriousdeeds of our Armies. 
He said that Marshal Foch, in order to make the great offensive 

of July 18th south of the Aisne, withdrew his reserves from behind 

| our lines, though we were faced with an overwhelming mass of 
; Germans. “To take such risks, and to take them wisely, is the 
| sign of a great commander.” But, he added, “ in an Allied Army 
the carrying out of these plans would have been impossible but 
for the consent and courage of the British Field-Marshal 
commanding the British troops.” Mr. Bonar Law’s tribute to 
Sir Douglas Haig, who faced the risk, and would have incurred 
the blame if anything had gone wrong, was well deserved. It 
was all the more welcome because it was the first word of praise 
which the War Cabinet has bestowed on our great Commander-in- 
Chief. 





Mr. Balfour, who followed Mr. Bonar Law, commended President 
Wilson’s demand for some kind of a League of Nations, and his 
desire to establish it when Germany has been defeat-d. But Mr. 
Balfour urged with great force that a territorial rearrangement of 
Europe must precede a League of Nations if it is not to perpetuate old 
wrongs and promote new wars. Russia, Poland, the non-Germans in 
Austria, the Balkans, and the peoples in Turkey must be freed from 
alien rule, so that the League may have a clean slate to work upon. 
Mr. Balfour pointed the moral of the Bulgarian collapse by saying 
that we shall not be satisfied with pious professions from Germany 
or with superficial changes in her despotic system. Germany must 
learn in defeat to abandon her dreams of world-dominion before she 
can be admitted to a league of civilized nations. The Allies are 
fighting for civilization itselfi—something far bigger than mere 
national aims—and the victory is not yet won. 
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The Western Front is now aflame from the sea to Verdun. This 
week has seen the hardest fighting of the war. Marshal Foch has 
launched not one offensive but a whole series, in one sector. after 
another, so that now the battle is joined along a front of over two 
hundred miles. Everywhere the enemy, conscious that the decisive 
moment has come, is offering a desperate resistance. The first of 
these new blows were struck on Thursday week by the French to 
the west and by the Americans to the east of the Argonne. On 
Friday week Sir Douglas Haig, with American support, launched a 
tremendous attack on the Cambrai-St. Quentin line. Last Saturday 
the Belgian Army and our own Second Army, under King Albert, 
opened an offensive in Flanders with great success, Last Sunday 
the French attacked from St. Quentin to La Fére. On Monday the 
French and Italians began a vigorous advance between the Aisne 
and Vesle, west of Reims. The enemy is thus hotly engaged at 
almost every point, and can no longer weaken one part of his line 
to strengthen arother, since a breach at any place would be 
disastrous. 


Taking the line from north to south, for the sake of clearness, we 
begin with Flanders. Here last Saturday the Belgians and General 
Plumer’s veterans attacked on the wide front from Dixmude to the 
south of Ypres, while our monitors furiously bombarded the 
Flanders coast. The Belgian bulletins, our only source of informa- 
tion, are unfortunately vague, but it seems that the attack came as 
a complete surprise and was extremely fortunate. The Germans had 
taken their reserves from Flanders to support the Cambrai line, and 
they were caught unawares by Marshal Foch before they could bring 
fresh troops from their depots. The attackers overran the first and 
second enemy lines on the first day, and by last Sunday night had 
taken Dixmude, the whole of Houthulst Forest, and the whole 
Passchendaele Ridge of evil memory, as well as Messines and 
Wytschaete and Ploegsteert Wood. On Monday the Belgians, with 
French reinforcements, pushed on eastwards beyond Staden and 
crossed the Roulers-Menin road, while General Plumer, thrusting 
south-eastwards towards Menin and Courtrai, crossed the Lys and 
captured Warneton, Comines, and Wervicq, to the west of Menin. 


This offensive is obviously of great importance. The Germans 
have lost in two days the barrier-ridges of Flanders, and the plain, 
defended only by its watercourses and its mud, lies open to the 
Allies. The attack threatens the German hold of the coast with its 
submarine bases. It also threatens to outflank Lille from the north, 
and to turn any line which the enemy might think of holding on the 
Schelde. The double menace has compelled the Germans to pour 
reserves into Flanders and to counter-attack most violently. Thus 
Flanders has swallowed up men who are sorely needed further south. 


The first effect of the Flanders advance was seen on Wednesday, 
when Sir Douglas Haig announced the enemy’s retirement on a 
wide front north and south of La Bassée, the southern bulwark 
of Lille. That implies the evacuation of Lille itself, and confirms 
tle Dutch reports that the civil population of Lille have been 
sent away. It was no surprise on Thursday to learn that the 
enemy had evacuated Lens, La Bassée, the Aubers Ridge, and 
Armmentiéres, and was still retreating, with our troops in hot pursuit. 
Now that Lens itself, with the chief French coalfields round it, is 
in our hands, Douai will follow. But the enemy must also give 
up the faint hope of clinging to the wreck of the Cambrai- 
St. Quentin line. This in turn will compel a retreat from La Fére, 
which is already outflanked on the north, and a _ French 
advance east of La Fére will make the St. Gobain hills untenable, 
The whole German line is thus on the point of being moved back. 
It rests with Marshal Foch, rather than with General Ludendorff, to 
say where the enemy will make a new stand. 





In the Cambrai region, Sir Douglas Haig on Friday week was 
faced by the Canal du Nord running due south from the Sensée to 
Meeuvres, by the Hindenburg Line drawn south-eastward from 
Meeuvres to Le Catelet, and, from that village due south to St. 
Quentin, by the Schelde Canal with the Hindenburg defences behind 
it. He attacked the first two of these three sections, thus striking 
east and north-east at Cambrai. At every point our gallant divi- 
siovs, with the Canadians in the centre and the Americans on the 
right opposite Le Catelet, were successful. The crossing of the un- 
finished Canal du Nord, a broad ditch sixty feet deep, under heavy 
fire was a wonderful feat. The tanks are said to have crossed on the 
tops of some obsolete tanks which plunged into the pit. The Cana- 
dians and the 11th Division took Bourlon Wood in their stride. The 
advance, continued last Saturday, carried our men through the 
Hindenburg Line upto the bend of the Schelde Canal south-west of 
Cambrai, and across it at Marcoing and Cantaing, two miles from the 
town. In the two days sixteen thousand prisoners were taken, 








Last Sunday Sir Douglas Haig, while pressing his advance on 
Cambrai, extended his front of attack to the south of Le Catelet 
The 46th (North Midland) Division was ordered to cross the Schelds 
Canal at Bellenglise and storm the Hindenburg Line beyond. Under 
a murderous fire these heroes achieved the seemingly impossible, 
They swam the canal, broke through the maze of fortified works, 
and advanced up the ridge beyond to Magny la Fosse. On their left 
the American corps, supported by the Australians, stormed the 
Hindenburg Line above the canal-tunnel north of Bellicourt and 
advanced well to the eastward. Further north our troops took La 
Vacquerie and made progress across the canal-loop south and west 
of Cambrai, while the 63rd Division wnd the Canadians worked up 
to the junction of the Bapaume and Arras roads outside the town, 
The total number of prisoners had increased to twenty-two thousand, 
with three hundred guns. 


On Monday the great breach in the Hindenburg Line south of 
Le Catelet was widened and deepened. At Levergies the 32nd 
Division were three miles east of the Schelde Canal, and the Austra. 
lians on their left bombed their way above and below ground through 
the German rear defences. Further north our men reached the 
canal bank along their whole front, after desperate fighting at 
Villers-Guislain, which had been taken, lost, and retaken. To the 
immediate south and north of Cambrai the Germans fought most 
stubbornly, but when our troops pressed into the suburbs the 
enemy set the famous old town on fire—a barbarous deed which 
must not be forgiven them, and which was an admission of coming 
defeat. 


The climax was reached on Tuesday. General Debeney’s French 
First Army on our right broke into the Hindenburg Line to the 
north and south of St. Quentin and captured the town. On our 
left, after hours of very violent fighting with strong enemy rein. 
forcements round Cambrai, British and New Zealand troop, at dusk 
carried the high ground near Rumilly south of the town, while the 
Canadians established themselves in its northern suburb, and thus 
settled its fate. Meanwhile in the centre the 32nd Division, ad- 
vancing through the wide gap in the Hindenburg Line, stormed yet 
another line between Fonsomme and Beaurevoir, covering the roads 
to Guise and Le Cateau. They were pressed back on Wednesday 
by a fierce counter-attack, but Marshal Hindenburg’s “ impreg- 
nable” system of field-works had been shattered beyond repair. 
In four days thirty-six enemy divisions had been broken in vain 
efforts to hold back the British armies. 

Sir Douglas Haig announced on Wednesday that our armies 
alone had ‘captured 123,618 prisoners and fourteen hundred 
guns in the last two months. The French, Italians, Belgians, 
and Americans have also taken an equal number, raising the 
total to a quarter of a million. If we multiply that total by four, 
we shall not be overestimating the German casualties on the Western 
Front since July 18th. <A loss of a million men in ten weeks, even 
though many of them will soon fight again, must have a crippling 
effect even on the German armies, which are not inexhaustible, as 
some pessimists think. 


North of the Aisne, General Mangin’s persistent pressure on the 
ridge compelled the enemy last Saturday to abandon Fort Mal- 
maison and the western end of the Chemin des Dames. He attacked 
last Sunday, with the help of the Italian corps south of the Aisne, 
and made further progress eastward. On Monday General Berthe- 
lot joined in the movement. Attacking north-eastward on a wide 
front between the Aisne and the Vesle, he had by Wednesday 
cleared almost the whole triangle between the rivers, up to the 
canal from Berry-au-Bac, which British troops defended gallantly 
on May 27th, to Reims. The Italians played a distinguished part 
in this advance, on both sides of the Aisne. The enemy is evi- 
dently losing his hold on the Chemin des Dames, and when that is 
gone the French can advance on Laon and outflank the St. Gobain 
hills from the south as well as from the north by La Fére. But 
St. Gobain is the corner-stone of the enemy's Western front. 


To the east of Reims on Thursday week General Gouraud began 
a powerful offensive on a twenty-two-mile front in unison with 
the American Army at Verdun, west of the Meuse. The plan 
was to attack on either side of the Northern Argonne and to advance 
steadily northward until the enemy was forced to abandon that 
wild tangle of hill and wood, which he has held since the first battle 
of the Marne, and with it the valley of Grandpré, which gives 
the best lateral communications between his Champagne and 
Woevre fronts. Both the Allies were highly successful. The 
French stormed in a day all the “ Buttes” or rounded hills which 
had baffled them before, and took seven thousand prisoners, while 
the Americans, whose attack west of the Meuse was a surprs 
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for the enemy, advanced seven miles on a twenty-mile front and 
took twelve towns and villages—of which Varennes is the best 
known and Montfaucon the most important from the military 
standpoint—with five thousand prisoners. 


The Americans’ advanc> was such an obvious threat to the 
German lines of supply and retreat by the Meuse Valley, Montmédy, 
and Metz that the enemy rapidly brought up reserves to stop them. 
Furious counter-attacks, the difficulties of wood fighting in the 
Argonne, and, above all, the bad roads and the mud, compelled 
the Americans to move more slowly after the second day, but 
they continued, none the less, to push on beyond Montfaucon, 
keeping in line with the French to the west. General Gouraud 
also met with obstinate resistance in the chalk hills and the woods 
of Champagne, but he gained ground daily on the Argonne side 
of his front. By Wednesday he was well across the Challerange- 
jrandpré Railway and barely three miles from the Grandpré 
road through the forest. The Allies between them had captured 
over twenty-one thousand prisoners and four hundred guns, 


Australian cavalry occupied Damascus on Tuesday morning, twelve 
davs after General Allenby began his offensive in the Plain of 
Sharon. Our advanced guards had occupied Tiberias and Semakh, 
on the Sea of Galilee, on Thursday week. The following day the 
Australian Light Horse forced the Upper Jordan, north of the lake, 
at Jacob’s Bridge, while British cavalry, south of the lake, rode due 
east to join the Hedjaz Arabs at Deraa last Saturday. The two de- 
tachments then pressed northward by converging roads, dispersing 
the Turkish rearguards with loss, and surrounding Damascus on 
Monday night. At dawn the capital of Syria was taken, with seven 
thousand prisoners) Meanwhile the columns sent across the Jordan 
from Jericho had occupied Amman, on the Hedjaz Railway, on 
Thursday week, taking five thousand seven hundred prisoners. 
They had thus blocked the retreat of those divisions of the Turkish 
Fourth Army which had been guarding the desert line south of 
Amman. Last Sunday this force, ten thousand strong, sur- 
rendered at Kalat Ziza. General Allenby has now captured 
seventy thousand Turks and Germans, with hundreds of guns. 
The isolated garrisons at Medina and further south are also lost to 
Turkey. 


The merchant ships completed in British yards last month had 
a tonnage of 144,772. In the same month our shipping losses 
amounted to 176,401 tons. The shipyards are undoubtedly doing 
better, but they are still unable to replace our current losses, small 
as these are in proportion to last year’s losses, to say nothing of 
restoring our Merchant Marine to its old strength. But for the vast 
output of the new American yards, the shipping question would be 
even graver than it is. 


A highly significant announcement was made last Sunday by 
the Norwegian naval authorities. The territorial waters of Norway, 
off the south-western coast between Stavanger and Haugesund, 
are to be mined and “ closed to ordinary traffic.” It is well known 
that the great British minefield across the North Sea touches the 
Norwegian three-mile limit, and that the enemy submarines have 
made their way northward through Norway’s territorial waters. 
This passage will now, presumably, be closed to the ‘ U ’-boats. 
Apart from its naval importance, the announcement shows that the 
Norwegians no longer feel it necessary to pay attention to Germany's 
wishes, The Germans, who have ridden roughshod over the little 
neutrals, are beginning to find that a beaten bully inspires universal 
contempt, 


The British flag was hoisted in Spitsbergen last week. Our 
Government have apparently decided that the Arctic Islands, 
rich in coal and iron deposits which are being worked by a British 
company, can no longer be regarded as No Man’s Land. The 
Germans and the Bolsheviks in the Brest Treaty coolly proposed 
to share Spitsbergen between them, and Germany had a wireless 
station there. Our interest in Spitsbergen is of very long standing. 
Under the early Stuarts both England and Holland claimed the 
archipelago, English and Dutch whale-fishers waged bitter 
feud in those inhospitable lands, where the fishing station of 
Smeerenberg, as Sir Martin Conway has recorded in his excellent 
book, was a thriving town in the Arctic summers. 


A Reuter message from Amsterdam published in the papers of 
Tuesday indicated that the German Government have finally 
refused to ratify the Hague Agreement about the exchange of 
prisoners between Great Britain and Germany. We fear the report 
is only too likely to be true, for German action has been tending for 
& long time in this direction. German official statements of course 
try to put the blame upon our Government, but we have very little 
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doubt that Germany hes tried to insist upon extracting a guarantee 
from us in regard to the Germans in China. This of course is an 
impossible condition. It is quite useless to blame the Government 
here, as some people continue to do, if all the obstacles in the way of 
an exchange of prisoners are created by Germany. The same thing 
applies to the case of the British prisoners in Turkey. The real 
difficulty, in fact the only difficulty, is that the Turks go on abso- 
lutely refusing an exchange of prisoners because they are instructed 
by Germany to do so. The Germans in their desire to keep Turkey 
by their side have no desire to let her do anything that might be 
pleasing to Great Britain. 


“This is a people’s war, not a statesmen’s. Statesmen must 
follow the clarified common thought or be broken.” “It would 
be folly to leave the guarantee for the security of peace to the 
subsequent voluntary action of the Governments we have seen 
destroy Russia and deceive Rumania.” These are two of the points 
made by President Wilson, speaking at New York on September 27th, 
before the opening of the fourth Liberty Loan. In the peace 
settlement, he went on, without compromise or bargaining, the 
interest of the weakest must be as sacred as that of the strongest. We 
cannot ‘‘ come to terms’ with the Central Empires, for they “ are 
without honour, and accept no principle but their own interest.” We 
must have a League of Nations, but it cannot be formed now. When 
the League is formed, we must treat justly “ those to whom we 
wish to be unjust’’; special national interests must not offend the 
common interest; there must be no covenants or alliances within 
the League of Nations, and no economic boycott, except such as the 
League may wield for discipline; and all treaties must be made 
known in their entirety. Mr. Wilson invited the Allied Governments 
to speak as plainly as he had tried to speak, and to correct his 
views if necessary. 


This is an invitation that ought to be accepted. The Allies’ 
terms should be agreed upon and published as soon as possible. 
Then we shall be ready to dictate them if Germany asks for peace 
suddenly. Let us not forget that Germany may make a show of 
giving in for the express purpose of dividing Allies who have not 
taken pains to define their own aims accurately. There may be 
peace bombshells as well as war bombshell. 


Mr. Asquith, addressing on Friday week in Manchester a meeting 
in connexion with the annual meetin: of the National Liberal 
Federation, outlined his policy as ‘‘ an unrepentant fellow-Liberal.” 
He deprecated a General Election in war time, as a distraction of 
interest, a dissipation of energy, and even a solvent of national 
unity. The task of the Irish Convention had been “ entangled with 
gratuitous difficulties”; he hoped that Ireland would make good 
her military quota, and obtain self-government before Britain enters 
the Council Chamber of Peace. Liberalism was charged to find 
work, training, and adequate pensions for ex-soldiers, according to 
their disabilities, and to restore full individual liberty at the earliest 
moment. The war had justified Free Trade; an economic boycott 
had its uses, but it should not be used to continue guerrilla operations 
after the war. Health, housing, and education were three great 
tasks of reconstruction, with the lightening of the dead-weight of 
war debt by more efficient production and the adjustment of 
taxation to ability to bearit. Liberal aims must include a minimum 
wage, shorter hours, especially in arduous industries, regular 
holidays, superannuation, and the prevention of unemployment, 
with adequate facilities for home life and leisure. 


The least excusable of all strikes, since the nation went to war, 
ended in the early part of the week by the return of the Clyde 
shipyard malcontents to work, as a result of the Government 
ultimatum, published last Saturday, that the men of military age 
who refused to return to their well-paid labour would be called to 
the Colours forthwith. Government and Admiralty announcements 
summarized impartially the counts in the strikers’ crime against 
the State. They had themselves referred their claim to arbitration 
on September 11th, and had been told on September 16th that it 
would be heard on September 25th; last April they had solemnly 
pledged themselves not to stop work pending arbitration; their 
breach of obligation had been disavowed by their accredited officials ; 
and it was a vital blow struck at the State, both as war-maker and 
as food-supplier. We need not discuss the merits of the claim that 
the least competent and laziest shipyard worker should be guaranteed 
£54 week. Thestrike may have been partly due to “ Bolshevism,” 
but it was mainly a result of the lack of such firmness in dealing with 
similar revolts as was sufficient to end this one. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed fgom 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SURRENDER OF BULGARIA AND ITS SEQUELS. 


i la capitulation of Bulgaria is the most startling and 
obvious sign yet given to that part of the world which 
is unable to read more subtle indications that the Ys of 
the Central Alliance is crumbling into ruin. The Bulgarian 
surrender is most gratifying from ‘every point of view— 
military, moral, political. Bulgaria, under the misdirection 
of that sinister figure, King Ferdinand, had been forced into 
a policy of intense cynicism, and now she not only knows 
but acknowledges that cynicism at long last is always over- 
taken by Nemesis. The surrender was overtly surprisin 
and sudden, but there is no doubt that the events which le 
up to it had been developing for some time. King Ferdinand 
and those Bulgarian leaders who brought their country into 
the war measured friendship entirely by the promises of 
aggrandisement and by the material help which were offered 
to them. So long as Germany could plausibly continue to 
make promises and could actually send German troops to 
Macedonia, she was the friend of the Bulgarian leaders, so 
far as such men can have friends. But there came a time 
when German promises no longer even looked plausible, 
and when she glumly and sullenly refused to send any more 
troops. Then and there the friendship ceased. We know 
the rest. Yet even when the course of events is understood 
the outward change is none the less dramatic. It was only a 
month ago that King Ludwig of Bavaria visited Sofia and was 
informed that Bulgaria was the unshakable ally of Germany. 

The new leaders of Bulgaria have behaved wisely in age 
themselves on the mercy of the Entente. They know, an 
they have good reason for knowing, that they will be treated 
with justice ; and, after all, even if Bulgaria had won the most 
resounding victories in this war, she could not have done better 
than earn justice. In the new order of the world which is 
arising, the State that wishes to enjoy more than justice— 
that is to say, favours for herself that are grievances to her 
neighbours—will be a nt ingredient in the whole inter- 
national polity, and can hope for neither prosperity nor 
security. But while we say that Bulgaria has done wisely, 
and will certainly receive justice, we must not forget that 
justice will require that she shall pay some inevitable penalties 
for her most grave offences. The Allies have granted her an 
armistice, but they have not yet made peace with her, and 
they are not at all anxious to make peace with her — 
on terms that shall be right and considerate to the whole 
world, and particularly to Bulgaria’s neighbours. The 
hideous wrongs that Serbia has suffered, and the miseries which 
have been endured by the Greek people owing to the 
machinations of ex-King Constantine and his pro-German 
camarilla, have first to be righted and redressed. When 
Bulgaria has paid the proper forfeit for her considerable 
share in inflicting these wrongs and miseries, we can proceed 
to the more agreeable task of setting her on her feet again 
in proportion to the guarantees she can give of good behaviour. 
Whether she will ever be able to behave honestly as a nation 
with such a man as King Ferdinand to rule over her we 
do not know. It seems contrary to Nature to expect the 
reform of this Mammon-serving person. But if the people of 
Bulgaria choose to keep him, we can say nothing more on this 
subject at present. If they impose a handicap on themselves, 
they must ride their race under that disadvantage. 

The changes brought about in the military situation by 
the Bulgarian surrender are obvious enough. Some three 
hundred thousand fighting men have been lost to the Central 
Alliance, and a new front—the South Austrian front—has been 
created for Germany and Austria to defend. It is still too 
early to say what it is possible for either side to do on this front 
—whether the Serbians, British, French, Italians, and Greeks 
in Macedonia are strong enough to press hard upon it without 
in any way committing the error of drawing upon the strength 
of the Allies in France and Flanders, or whether the Germans 
and Austrians will try to defend it by an offensive defence 
far in advance of it, or will fall back somewhere near the 
actual line itself. It is said by some persons that there is 
still a strong pro-German military party in Bulgaria, but for our 
own part we doubt this. Possibly there are a hundred thou- 
sand Germans and Austrians still in Bulgaria. But the 





principal point is that Germany can really do nothing to 
retrieve her Balkan disaster, although she talks freely and 
confidently in her Press of “ restoring the situation,” without 
sending fresh troops, and a good many of them, to that theatre. 
But it is plain that Germany cannot find these fresh troops. 





She cannot spare a single man from the Western Front. 
Formerly she was able to spare plenty, as for example for the 
purpose of crushing Rumania, but—as military periods ars 
reckoned—that was long ago. Another great change madg 
by the capitulation of Bulgaria is that the whole of Germany's 
Eastern dream is shrivelling in the daylight of facts. Bulgaria 
has been aptly called the “corridor” State. The grandioss 
scheme for a great trade and military route from the North 
Sea to India is shattered. A long and important section of 
the line has suddenly been blown up. Yet another visible 
result of Bulgarian action is that Turkey is isolated from 
her great patron. Incidentally this means that the Black 
Sea will become gradually more accessible, and before long, 
as we hope and believe, entirely open, to the Allies. By way 
of the Black Sea we shall have a much better and shorter 
means of access to Russia and Rumania than the White Sea 
or the Pacific approaches. It is a problem for the Germans 
whether they can draw upon any of Marshal von Mackensen's 
few divisions in Rumania to try to “ restore the situation ”’ in 
Bulgaria. It is really a matter of indifference to the Allies 
whether these few divisions are moved or not. There ars 
already cheerful signs of military restlessness on the part of 
the Rumanian people, and if the Mackensen divisions stay in 
Rumania to sit on the head of the nation, they are immobilized 
for all other purposes. If they, or any portion of them, are 
brought out of Rumania, the anti-German agitation in 
Rumania will find corresponding opportunities. The problem 
of “ restoring the situation ” is even more agonizing for Austria 
than for Germany. If Austria sends fresh troops to her 
newly exposed frontier, she must withdraw them from the 
Italian front. And what then? The question has only 
to be asked for the Austrian High Command to shudder at 
their own answer, whatever it may be. 

The great changes which have been effected in the military 
situation may be summed up by saying that Germany has 
now to make a great and decisive choice between two courses. 
She must either fight for the West or for the East. If she 
desires to dream more dreams of a great Eastern Empire, 
she cannot afford to go on losing thousands of men daily in 
France and Flanders. If, on the other hand, she decides that 
her case is too desperate for her to continue to indulge in 
Eastern speculations, she will call in as many as possible of 
her outlying troops, and settle down grimly and desperately 
to the unambitious yet naturally inspiring purpose of simply 
and solely “defending the Fatherland.” The rulers of 
Germany at this moment, while contemplating the horns of 
this dilemma, are preparing to shift all the blame on to other 
shoulders by encouraging talk about democratic responsibility. 
It is impossible to find any sincerity in the Kaiser's promises 
of “ Parliamentarization ’’ except the sincerity of a man who 
frantically desires to save his own reputation. An extra- 
ordinary article in Vorwarts must be read in this con- 
nexion. It drew a panic-stricken picture of Germany being 
laid waste by a merciless invader, and a double appeal was 
made to the nation to prepare the utmost resistance and to 
raise up popular leaders who could bear responsibility in 
such times. If this remarkable article had not served the 
immediate needs of the German Government, it could not 
have been published. The solution of Germany’s military 
problem may be hastened if Turkey should follow Bulgaria's 
example within the next few days. It must be admitted 
that at first sight Turkey seems to have nothing to 
gain by surrendering. It is true that she is cut off from 
her present friends, but by surrender she would not make 
any new friends. She has forfeited all claims. On the other 
hand, Enver Pasha, whose personal fortunes are wud up 
with Germany,is not the only person who counts in urkey. 
Talaat is a powerful man, and the Sultan himself is showing 
more independence than he was suspected of possessing. 
Our expectation is that the British, French, and American 
successes on the Western Front will settle the question for 
Germany before her painful ratiocination is complete. Within 
a short time Turkey will probably be out of the war; Germany 
will leave the Eastern dream to take care of itself, and will 
settle dewn—because she can do nothing else, and because 
she has no men for any other purpose—to try to hold the 
gates of Germany. It will be found undeniable in the end 
that the freedom of the East has been won by the brilliant 
strokes of Marshal Foch and Sir Douglas Haig in the West. 





WHY A GENERAL ELECTION ? 
| age peg sways backwards and forwards on the subject 
of a General Election. A month ago we were told that 
a General Election in November was inevitable ; a fortnight 
ago we were told that the Prime Minister had either changed 
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his mind or had never made it up; and now again it is stated 
that, though nothing is decided, a General Election is more 
likely than unlikely. We imagine that the Prime Minister 
would like a General Election, as the forces in the Press which 
support all his political ideas are carrying on an active cam- 
paign in favour of it. If we may assume that the Prime 
Minister wants a General Election, we think it equally fair to 
assume that hardly anybody else outside the classes we have 
mentioned does want it. After duly racking our brains, we 
cannot conceive what useful purpose it would serve. The war 
js going splendidly, and the nation is probably more united in 
the resolve to achieve a handsome and final decision than it 
has ever been. What more can war-winners desire? It is per- 
*fectly true that the House of Commons is stale and exhausted 
in a political sense, but it obviously represents the will of the 
nation upon the only subject that matters a pin. Those who 
advocate a General Election are really asking us to substitute 
for a prosperous course of events a wild and dangerous specu- 
lation. Is this business, isit sense? Is it what the businesslike 
type of mind—which we are continually being told is superior 
to the political type of mind—really considers a sensible way 
of behaving in the culminating stage of this gigantic war? It 
seems to us more like madness. 

The arguments which have been put forward in favour of a 
General Election are so familiar that they are indeed almost 
as stale as the House of Commons. It is argued that a Reform 
Act has always in British history been followed automatically 
by a General Election. It is also argued that it would be 
ludicrous to conduct by-elections on the old Register when the 
new Register, which revolutionizes the whole character of the 
electorate, was actually in existence. Such arguments would 
be quite irresistible in peace, but some people seem to forget 
that while we are at war none of the ordinary rules of life hold 
good. War means a suspension, and often a negation, of many 
of the cardinal principles of Constitutional, legal, and social 
practice. We pointed out not long ago that, as a matter of 
fact, the text of the new Reform Act does not assume that a 
General Election will in:mediately follow. The Act is really 
concerned to establish general principles rather than to apply 
them instantly and specifically ; it leaves large tracts to be 
filled up by Orders in Council, a few of which have been issued 
and many of which have not yet seen the light. It provides 
that the date on which the Act shall come into force shall 
itself be decided by Order in Council. The Reform Acts of 
1867 and 1884 proceeded quite differently. In the Act of 1867 
a definite date, January Ist, 1869, was fixed, though this was 
altered afterwards to November Ist, 1868. In the Act of 1884 
it was provided that the Act “ shall commence and come into 
operation on January Ist, 1885.” Of all the arguments deftly 
framed to soothe the nation into accepting the idea of a 
General Election as a help rather than an interruption to the 
war, the worst is the argument that the election will be “ all 
overina day.” This is absolutely untrue, and it is difficult to 
understand how any honest or properly informed person can 
allow himself to make such a statement. 

The Daily Chronicle has published some comments by an 
old election agent on the difficulties of a General Election 
under the new Act during war, and we are quite sure that he is 
right in saying that the difficulties are insurmountable. 
First, he takes the case of the men at a distance who could 
vote only by proxy—men serving in Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
India, Russia, and the Balkans. Consider the procedure. 
A man in Mesopotamia, for example, desires to appoint his 
proxy. He must first go to his Returning Officer for an 
application-form, which he has to sign in the officer’s presence. 
Then he sends this application to the person in England who 
is to be his proxy. That person takes the form to the Return- 
ing Officer in the soldier’s constituency. That Returning 
Officer writes to the proposed proxy asking whether he or she 
is willing to act as a proxy, and having received a satisfactory 
reply, he sends on the proxy form. But how long would it 
take for the proxy forms to be sent home, and how many 
commanding officers in distant theatres of war have yet 
received these proxy forms? As the election agent says, an 
election this year would in practice disfranchise the majority 
of soldiers at a distance. Then consider the case of the 
soldiers nearer home—in France or Belgium. These voters 
are supposed to receive a ballot-paper direct from the Returning 
Officer at home, which has to be sent back to him within a 
period of eight days. The election agent in the Daily Chronicle 
works out a time-table giving what certainly seems to us a 
none too generous allowance for the various transactions and 
for the delays of postage, and he comes to the conclusion that 
the process of taking the votes of the soldiers on the Western 
Front could not even by the most fortunate accident be 











completed within eight days. Probably hardly a single vote 
could be collected in due form within that period. The 
election agent, moreover, makes no allowance, over and above 
the ordinary postal delays, for the time that would be wasted 
in the pursuit of units which are advancing rapidly. At 
present, and we hope that it may be so till the conclusion of 
the war, the whole front is in a fluid condition. It is no 
longer possible to send a letter to a soldier with the tolerable 
certainty that he will be exactly where he was when the 
letter was written. Divisions are here, there, and everywhere. 
Extreme mobility has been restored, and we do not envy the 
feelings of the proud authors of election addresses if they 
could hear the comments which might be made on their 
addresses by soldiers holding on by their eyelids to a dangerous 
ridge,and in much greater need of ammunition or reinforce- 
ments than of political rhetoric. 

The notion that a General Election could be fought on the 
simple issue between winning the war outright and weakly 
compromising with Germany is an illusion. You cannot induce 
ordinary human beings to give a definite answer to what must 
necessarily be an indefinite question. Directly you have pro- 
pounded an abstract question or principle, people begin to put 
their own interpretation on that question or principle. When 
once rival interpreters have entered the lists, dispute becomes 
fast and furious, and you can set no limits to it. The only con- 
ceivable way of getting a definite answer from an electorate 
on a political question is to lay a specific Parliamentary Bill 
before them and to ask them the simple question : “‘ Do you 
or do you not want this Bill to become law? Yes or No.” 
Outside that very rigid kind of reference to the people there is 
no possibility of preserving a simple issue. Of course it has 
been argued that there might be what is called an agreed 
election—that is to say, an election in which it would be 
arranged, for example, that a Liberal should not oppose a 
Unionist who was sound on the one subject of winning the 
war, and vice versd. But this kind of election, though it would 
indeed be called an agreed election, would not serve any 
agreed purpose. While distracting attention from the war, it 
would simultaneously annoy those who see no sense in any 
kind of war-time election, and would utterly fail to satisfy 
those who for some reason or other demand a General Election. 
We take the recent speech by Mr. Long, in which he pro- 
fessed his dislike of the proposed General Election, to mean 
that the Unionist leaders as a body do not wish for it. We 
also know from Mr. Asquith’s much-applauded speech to the 
National Liberal Federation that the Liberals do not want it. 
By elimination we reach the conclusion that the only authori- 
ties who do desire it are the Prime Minister and what may be 
generally classified as the Prime Minister’s Press, mainly com- 
posed of Lord Northcliffe’s newspapers. No doubt the Prime 
Minister can force a General Election if he has a mind to, but 
if the Unionist leaders have any thought of surrendering to 
pressure, or of changing their opinions and consenting to it 
willingly, we sincerely hope that they will recognize that it is 
their duty to say exactly where they stand. At present the 
darkness is the darkness of the blackest political night. What 
does Unionism mean to-day ? Is there sucha thing? Do the 
Unionist leaders intend after all to violate the first principle 
of their political faith, which in practice means that Ulster 
must not be coerced ? They cannot, if they are to retain any 
reputation for wisdom or honour, allow matters to drift so 
that Unionist voters may one day be surprised into casting 
their votes for a programme which they would furiously resent 
when its meaning was made clear to them. If by means of a 
General Election the Prime Minister suddenly found himself in 
the happy possession of a strong Party, he might consider that 
the slate had been wiped clean, and that all his recent pledges 
had been abrogated. He might give Ireland full Home Rule ; 
he might give Ulster ruin; he might fail to give the Army 
the four or five hundred thousand recruits who could be raised 
by Irish Conscription ; he might say that the extinction of 
the Irish Nationalist Party—an event likely to come to pass 
at a General Election—required him on democratic grounds 
(Irish version) to yield to the new Sinn Fein representatives of 
the Irish constituencies ; he might say that the establishment 
of Mr. Montagu’s perilous diarchy in India had been advo- 
cated by him from the first and had been definitely accepted 
at the General Election. 

We earnestly ask our readers, before they talk lightly of a 
General Election, to think what it would mean on these two 
counts: first, the manner in which it would commit us, 
without the possibility of due consideration, to most dangerous 
political courses ; and secondly, and above all, the diversion 
and dissipation of energy from the war which it is bound to 
involve. 
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THE POSITION OF AUSTRIA. 


CENT events have given a retrospective importance 

to the efforts made by Austria a week or so back 
to induce the Entente Powers to open up negotiations for 
peace. The concise answer of President Wilson disposed 
of this Austrian venture in the best of all manners. But 
in the light of what has since happened we are justified in 
suspecting that the Austrian move was promoted by a fore- 
knowledge of the coming events in Bulgaria. At any rate, 
Austrian reasons for a peace by compromise are obviously 
strengthened by the falling out of Bulgaria. Sooner or later, 
and probably sooner rather than later, Turkey will be compelled 
to follow Bulgaria’s example, and the two Central Empires 
will then be left alone with practically the whole world against 
them. Defeat for them is certain, and defeat not only means 
the complete failure of Pan-German schemes of world- 
dominion, but it also means the destruction of the German- 
Magyar hegemony over the subject races which make up 
the larger half of the present Austrian Empire. It is 
unnecessary to press further Austria’s special interests in 
obtaining a peace by compromise. 

The curious fact is that Pacificists in this country, who 
eagerly jumped at Count Burian’s olive-branch as they 
called it, are apparently still unable to understand that the 
Austrian move was necessarily made with the assent and 
approval of the German Government. They are so eager 
to get peace at any price that they either allow themselves 
to be deluded on such a fundamental issue as this, or else they 
dishonestly—we must use the word bluntly—delude their 
readers. This point is dealt with in a well-informed article 
in the New Europe for September 26th. Particularly 
impressive are the indications there given that the famous 
letter of the Emperor Karl to Prince Sixtus had received 
in advance the imprimatur of Berlin. An extract is taken 
from an article in the Katholische Volkshumd fiir Oesterreich 
which says categorically :— 

“To-day it is established that all Austria-Hungary’s peace 
steps, especially those with which Prince Sixtus was entrusted, 
not only took place under the direction of the responsible Minister, 
Count Czernin, but were likewise known to Germany. ... It 
was Count Czernin too who, not without consultation with Germany, 
directed the Emperor’s choice towards the two Bourbon princes 
in Belgium, and especially Prince Sixtus."’ 


The New Europe adds a footnote stating that the view 
expressed in this quotation is reproduced and endorsed 
by the Kélnische Volkszeitung. Thus in the one case where 
all the external appearances suggested that Austria was 
acting independently, Austrian and German newspapers 
now assert that Austria was acting with the full knowledge 
of Germany. 

An elementary examination of the Austrian situation 
by itself suffices to prove that Austria dare not, and cannot, 
act independently of Germany. The Austrian Empire is 
essentially a dynasty, and that dynasty is supported and 
maintained by the Austro-German element in the Austrian 
half of the Empire and the Magyar element in the Hungarian 
half. These two elements each exercise a predominance 
amounting in many cases to an absolute tyranny over the 
subordinate races of the Empire, estimated to number 
three-fifths of the total population. The Austro-Germans 
and Magyars could not possibly continue to maintain their 
rue if they had not the support of Germany behind them, 
and therefore it is absolutely certain that Austria as a 
unit will do nothing without the permission of Germany. 
Consequently all suggestions for a separate peace with Austria 
as a unit are necessarily futile, for Germany will not permit 
Austria to make peace except on terms satisfactory to the 
German Empire. This does not, of course, mean that 
Germany is not willing to use Austria as a cat’s-paw. On 
the contrary, she has much to gain by so doing. The 
Emperor Karl’s letter to Prince Sixtus was an extremely 
clever German device for driving a wedge between the Allies 
by suggesting to the French that they might win back Alsace 
and Lorraine by making a separate peace, for that is what 
the offer amounted to. If the French Government had 
been foolish enough to be tempted by this crafty suggestion, 
gerious suspicions would have been created between the 
Entente Powers, and when these had gone far enough to 
suit Germany's poreee she would coolly have palatal out 
that Austria's ofler did not bind her. 

The later Austrian offer was satan | intended to appeal 
mainly to the unreasoning sentimentality of the Pacificist 
elements in the Allied countries. Lt was assumed, quite rightly 
as the events proved, that a number of Pacificists, especially 





in England, would at once urge that here was an opportunity 
for an honourable peace which a wicked Government or 4 
league of wicked Governments were throwing away. Yet jj 
the broad facts about the Austrian Empire be kept in mind. jt 
is clear that to accept any separate offer from the Austrian 
Government must mean the denial of the very ideals which the 
Pacificists themselves on other occasions are so fond of assert. 
ing—namely, the ideal of self-determination and the ideal of 
freedom for subject races. Before the present war broke out 
it would have been legitimate for an English or French lover 
of peace to say that it was no part of his business to provoke 
war in order to liberate the subject races of Austria. But 
from the moment that the world was plunged into a great war 


in which the issue of freedom for these subject races forms an’ 


important factor, persons who profess to love freedom as 
well as peace are under a moral obligation not to advocate a 
type of peace that would prevent freedom. Any peace made 
with Austria as a separate unit is a peace of this type, for it 
implies of necessity the continuance of the Austro-Magyar 
dominion over the subject races of Austria. 

If, in fact, we are to seek freedom for the world as well as 
ses by must begin by realizing that the break-up of the 
Austrian Empire is one of the essential preludes to peace, 
Already there are happily signs that this prelude is in sight. 
The Austrian papers themselves attribute the Piave disaster 
to the treachery of Czecho-Siovak and Yugo-Slav soldiers in 
the Austrian Army. More important still is the evidence fur- 
nished by the Czecho-Slovaks in Russia, who deliberately 
deserted from the Austrian armies in the earlier stages of the 
war, and formed themselves into new armies in Rusgeia, there 
to fight for their national ideal against the Austrian and the 
German Empires. The marvellous way in which these scat- 
tered soldiers have organized themselves is one of the finest 
proofs that could be given of their capacity for self-govern- 
ment. The case of the Yugo-Slavs, though less dramatic, is of 
daily increasing importance. - The Italian Government, after 
long hesitation, have announced to the world their recognition 
of the separate Yugo-Slav nationality, and this announcement 
should quickly be endorsed by the rest of the Entente Powers. 
Thus out of the dominions of the Austrian Empire two new 
nationalities, doubtless still in embryo, are being created. In 
face of such a striking fact it is melancholy to have to record 
that a group of writers in this country, who have in the past 
constantly posed as the special advocates of freedom, should 
be doing their best to prevent the realization of the ideals 
of liberty of these two nationalities. What will happen to 
Austria when the Czecho-Slovaks have won their independence 
in Bohemia and Moravia ; when the Yugo-Slavs have created 
a Federation including Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and Slavonia; and when in addition the Rumanian 
districts of Hungary have been united with the kingdom of 
Rumania, and the Italian districts of Austria with the kingdom 
of Italy, is a problem with which for the present we — not 
concern ourselves. It may be that the German districts of 
Austria would then voluntarily join the German Empire, and 
that Hungary would proceed to establish itself as an entirely 
independent State. But whatever may follow the dissolution 
of the Austrian Empire, the point to be pressed now is that 
Austria as a unit cannot come out of the war; she must con- 
tinue fighting as the subordinate of Germany until she breaks 
in pieces. 





TWO INDIAN PAMPHLETS. 





“ Abbé Sieyés has whole nests of pigeon-holes full of constitution 
ready-made, ticketed, sorted, and numbered, suited to every season 
and every or | : some with the top of the pattern at the bottom, and 
some with the bottom at the top ; some plain, some flowered ; some 
distinguished for their simplicity, others for their complexity ; some 
with directories, others without @ direction; some with councile of 
elders and councils of youngsters, some without any council at all; 
some where the electors choose the representatives, others where the 
representatives choose the electors ; some in long coats, and some in 
short cloaks ; some with pantaloons, some without breeches ; some 
with five-shilling qualifications, some totally unqualified.”’—(BURKE’S 
*Letrer TO A NoBiLe Lonrp.”’) 





N the course of the last few weeks the Indo-British Asgoci- 
ation has published two very valuable pamphlets* 
dealing with that unfortunate crisis, for we can hardly call 
it less, in Indian affairs which has been caused by the issue 
of the Montagu Report—that totally unnecessary apple of 
discord which a combination of stubborn-minded pedants 





* (1) The Proposed Constitutional Reforms in India and What they Mean, i 
the Indo-British Assoclation.——(2) Note on the Indian Reform Proposals, WB} 
Sir J. P. Hewett, G.C.5.1. To be obtained from the Secretary of the ludo-Britls 
Agsociation, 6 Broad Street Place, B.C, 2, 
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and dreamy defeatists have thrown upon the board at the 
yery worst and most ill-omened moment which they could 

sibly have selected for showing a weak front to the ex- 
tremists on the one side and to the Indian moderates and 
loyalists on the other. In the crucial period of the war all 
Joyal sections of the community in India want encouragement 
jn sound opinions rather than an official proclamation to the 
effect that when the time is ripe they will be thrown to the 
wolves, and that the process, though it sounds painful, will 
in reality be bracing for their moral. For that, amazing as it 
may seem, is what the Report says almost in so many words, 
The Report, no doubt, is in prime intention a ballon dessai, 
something for people to talk about and argue about and 

ulate about. But unfortunately educated Asiatics, who 
are as literal and as logical as, say, French or Italian men 
of science, at once fastened on the Report as a fact and a 
most important fact, and not merely a piece of thinking 
aloud on the part of the Secretary of State, the Viceroy, 
and a group of abstractedly minded Constitution-mongers 
and cynical and courtier-like officials. 


In these circumstances the two pamphlets which are the 
subject of this article are of the greatest value. The first of 
these is the Association’s official counter-proposal to the 
eoncrete suggestions of the Montagu Report. It begins very 
wopetly by reminding the British public of the objects of the 
Indo-British Association in words which we most gladly and 
heartily endorse, and which may be conveniently set forth 
here :— 

“To promote and foster the unity and advancement of the 

Indian peoples under the British Crown. ‘This Association realizes 
that the natural result of British rule in India has been to encourage 
the growth of the spirit of nationality among Indians, and recognizes 
therefore that British policy must be directed to lead them along 
safe and prudent lines, compatible with their security, contentment, 
and moral and material progress, towards the goa] of responsible 
government,”’ 
No one imbued with the spirit of freedom and believing in 
the ideals of self-government, in fact, no one who is opposed 
to despotism, militarism, and Machiavellism, could possibly 
take any other view as to the ultimate goal of our Indian 
trusteeship. The pamphlet in effect proceeds to show that 
though the authors of the Montagu Report pay lip-service to 
the objects just set forth, the specific proposals of the Report, 
‘instead of leading the people of India along safe and prudent 
lines towards the goal of responsible government, advocate, 
not in intention, of course, but in fact, the adoption of 
means which will not only not attain the desired end, but are 
almost certain to produce conditions like those which we now 
see prevailing in Russia—conditions which prevailed in India 
on the breaking up of the Mogul Empire, and which would 
almost certainly be reproduced if British rule in India were 
weakened, and so rendered impotent. Yet, to quote the 
pamphlet once more, British rule “is the only guarantee of 
law and order among the most heterogeneous population in 
the world.” 

We had better, however, let the pamphlet speak for itself. 
Unfortunately, we cannot find space in which to quote the 
very just and moderate summary of the proposals of the 
Montagu Report, but we most earnestly trust that this 
summary will be carefully read by all Members of Parliament, 
for, remember, in the last resort it is Parliament, and no other 
body, which will have to decide the fate of our Indian Empire. 
Though we cannot quote the pamphlet’s summary of the 
weird and fantastic proposals for setting up a Diarchy or 
system of double government in India—proposals which would 
have delighted the Abbé Sieyés by their fantastic originality, 
for even in his vast collection there was nothing like them— 
we must find space to put on record in our columns this con- 
sidered opinion of the authors of the pamphlet, among whom 
are some of the most experienced of Indian administrators :— 


“The proposals in the Report also operate to undermine British 
authority even in the sphere of the supreme Government in India, 
where a complicated bi-cameral Legislature is to be set up, in which 
& Government majority is secured only in the Upper Chamber. 
The effect will be that the Lower Chamber will, as regards a certain 
elass of measure, be in permanent opposition. The Report admits 
that ‘ the capacity of the Government to obtain its will in all essential 
Matters must be unimpaired’; but the machinery provided is 
complicated and dilatory. Each measure will be debated in both 

ambers, and, if agreement cannot be reachéd, they will sit 
together, in which case five nominated members might defeat the 
Government. Certification by the Governor-General in Couneil 
may then be resorted to; or, if urgency is claimed, a Bill may be 
eg in the Upper and reported to the Lower Chamber. There 

no justification for saddling India with two Chambers, and the 
only result will be long delays in legislation, and ample opportunities 
for the elected members in both Chambers to form a bloc capable 

f embarrassing and humiliating Government, while a premium will 

set upon political intrigues, in which the East excels. No man 
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with strength of character and first-class ability would accept 

the Governor-Generalship on these terms, and the weakness which 

for some years has been the most marked characteristic of govern- 

ment in India will become permanent under a system which aims 

at ‘deliberately disturbing the placid, pathetic contentment of 

bem masses ’ (Report, para. 144) and discarding our heavy responsi- 
ilities, 


But the pamphlet is very properly not content with destruc- 
tive criticism. It has a policy of its own, and it proceeds “ to 
indicate in brief outline the reforms which it advocates and 
which it believes will satisfy sane and moderate opinion.” 


“These reforms are :— 


(1) Readjustment of the responsibilities of the Secretary of State 
in Council and the Viceroy in Council in order to put an end to the 
meticulous interference in financial matters, which is injurious to 
the interests of India, while retaining the control of Parliament 
over general policy. (It is announced that a committee is to be set 
up to consider this question.) 

(2) Reconstruction of the India Office, not only with a view to 
remedying patent defects in office machinery long obsolete, but to 
secure greater and more recent knowledge of the conditions and 
affairs of India. 

(3) Decentralisation of the excessive powers wielded by the 
Government of India, so as to confer full authority upon provincial 
Governments in all their domestic affairs, and to transform the most 
centralised Government in the world into a federal system.. This 
change was advocated in the Delhi Durbar despatch of 1911 ; 
but nothing has been done, and reform is long overdue. The 
general progress of India has been checked for years by crass cen- 
Incidentally, the tederal principle would automatically 
give greater influence to Indian opinion in every province. (It is 
stated that another committee is to be set up to deal with this 
question.) 

(4) Reconstruct the electorates of the provincial Legislative 
Councils on a broader basis. The electorates created in 1909 have 
not proved satisfactory. If real Indian opinion is to find a voice 
in these Councils, the communal principle must be adopted, and all 
large communities, or groups of communities, must be represented 
by their own members. As the alliance between the Congress 
extremists and the little Moslem League was only effected on 
condition that the Mahommedans were to receive separate repre- 
sentation, the Indian politicians cannot oppose an extension of a 
principle which is essential in a caste-ridden country, unless the 
workers are to be entirely excluded from all influence upon affairs. 
The communal principle is extended in the Report to the Sikhs of 
the Panjab, because ‘ they supply a gallant and valuable element 
to the Indian Army.’ (A third committee, of which the chairman 
is to be a person who does not know India, is to be set up to deal 
with the whole question of the franchise and electorates.) 

(5) Transfer all municipal and local government to elected bodies, 
subject only to such control as is exercised by the Executive Govern- 
ment and coupled with such safeguards as will ensure both the 
adequate representation on such bodies of all interests in the muni- 
cipal and local areas concerned and the proper protection of all 
interests, which are not confined to such local areas. The effect 
will be (a) to give to Indians large powers, including taxation, and 
experience of the administration of practical business ; and (b) in 
time to develop a sense of responsibility, now wholly wanting, 
among: voters. It is only in comparatively small areas that this 
sense can be created among the illiterate masses. Local govern- 
ment might, however, be reorganised by creating Boards dealing 
with larger than District areas, so as to confer more importance 
upon these bodies. It would be of advantage to have a uniform 
franchise for the Legislative Councils and local bodies. 

(6) Press forward elementary education, which has been neglected 
owing to initial misdirection in 1833, and later to the efforts of 
Indians to advance secondary and university education, which 
could be done only at the expense of elementary education. 
There is no country in the world where the disproportion of public 
expenditure upon elementary and higher education is so marked 
as in India. Special attention should be paid to agricultural, 
industrial and technical schools. 

(7) In every province place one or two districts wholly under the 
Indian members of the different services. This has been done in 
Bengal, but the experiment is inconclusive because of the want of 
a revenue system. If, after a period of trial, this system is proved 
to work well, other districts can be similarly staffed. Later a Com- 
missioner’s division can be so handed over, and the process, if shown 
to be suecessful, can be continued until a whole province comes 
under Indian rule in the future.”’ 


The pamphlet ends with the following wise and timely 
warning :— 

‘‘In the opinion of the Indo-British Association, the adoption 
of the ill-conceived proposals of the Report must lead to the weaken- 
ing of all authority among three hundred and fifteen millions of 
at and to the rapid deterioration of the public services, to the 
guidance and energies of which the prosperity and the wonderful 
progress which India has attained are wholly due.” 

Not less important, and in some ways more poignant and 
intimate owing to its form, is the second mound. entitled 
Note on the Indian Reform Proposals, written by Sir John 
Hewett, one of the most experienced of Anglo-Indian adminis- 
trators. Here again quotation is very difficult. All we can 
do is to put up a signpost to this most able, moderate, and 
closely reasoned piece of practical political wisdom, and 
strongly urge all upon whom will fall the tremendous 
responsibility of accepting or rejecting the proposals of 
the Montagu Report to read it, and to read it above all 
things with an open mind. For sound and clear thinking what 
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could be better than the following passage, which we pick 
out almost at random? After pointing out how the best and 
most enlightened natives thoroughly realize the benefits of 
British rule, and desire the continuance of these benefits, 
Sir John Hewett goes on :— 

“But British rule can only be interpreted by British agents. 
There is no manner of doubt whatever that the people who are 
asking for power in India want to rule according to their own 
methods and not according to ours. British rule cannot be adminis- 
tered through Indianised services, and no one realises that better 
than the Indian agriculturist. The scheme of the Report is designed 
to hand over the Legislative Councils bodily to the educated classes 
who have agitated against our Government and to place the execu- 
tive Government under the control of the Legislative Councils, 
with the result that the chief elements of British rule must 
inevitably be eliminated.” 


We cannot unfortunately quote here Sir John Hewett’s 
masterly criticism and analysis of the crack-brained proposals 
for reserved and transferred legislative subjects. His words 
show, however, that almost the first desideratum under the 
Montagu scheme will be a Supreme Court, like the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America under Chief Justice 
Marshall—a Court bold enough and wise enough to turn a 
written Constitution from a piece of dangerous mortmain into 
a living, breathing social organism. Tony wise too is the 

ge in which he deals with the want of homogeneity in 
india. and shows how superficial and inefficient is the manner 
in which the Report handles this prime fact of the Indian 
polity. To take one specific point, he notes that the Report 
contains no mention of the extraordinary variety of language 
within the Indian Empire, yet ‘competent authorities 
recognize fifty or more languages in India and a hundred and 
fifty dialects.” So real, indeed, is this diversity of tongues 
that not only the so-called reformers, but even the very con- 
spirators against British rule, have to use the English language 
to concert their movements or their plots. 

Finally, there is a very able piece of Constitutional criticism 
of the proposals of the Report in regard to Parliament and 
the India Office. In truth, if the House of Commons is not 
careful, it will find that the Report has placed Parliament in 
the position of the United States Congress—i.e., that it has 
ceased, from the strictly Constitutional point of view, to have 
sovereign powers, and that there are things which are ultra 
vires. But that condition is one which the British House 
of Commons has always refused to accept. It never would 
admit that even the pres of Magna Charta are beyond its 
reach. Though Lord Coke insisted that “ sovereign power 
was no Parliamentary word,” and that ‘ Magna Carta is such 
a fellow that he will have no sovereign,’’ the House of Commons 
has always taken the other view and declared that portions 
of Magna Carta might be incidentally repealed in a Railway 
Act or a measure for Sanitary Reform. That indeed is the 
law of the Realm as interpreted in our Courts. ‘ Last come 
first served ”’ is the Judges’ rule as regards the Statutes of the 
Realm. 

But, alas! we must leave Sir John’s fascinating pamphlet, 
with its hundreds of shrewd and sound reflections and sug- 
gestions. Perhaps the best of these, where all are good, is 
the last paragraph in the pamphlet, itself the last paragraph 
in a list of the great interests that will be opposed to the 
Home Rule scheme, “ official brand,” which the Report so 
strongly advocates. It runs as follows :— 

** Lastly comes the great mass of the people, the ryot who is 

to be taught—nolens volens—to shoulder his political responsibilities. 
They are the people most interested in a scheme for substituting 
bad government for good governmont. They will not say anything 
now : perhaps they will never say anything. As the late Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite truly said: ‘ They act ; 7 do not talk about acting.’ 
The recent atrocities in Behar prove that clearly enough. God 
help a Government of educated Indians, when the people come to 
realise that they are being badly governed by it!” 
Here no doubt is the crux. But it must be remembered that 
the Indian Home Ruler is relying upon the military strength 
of Britain sternly to put down any resistance to Home Rule, 
whether of ryot or of Prince. It is not true to say that the 
British are to be entirely excluded from Indian rule. One 
function is to remain to them—the function of the policeman, 
but of a policeman strictly under the orders of the new Native 
Government. We are to hold down the victim while the 
Brahminical caste, working with and through the intelligentsia, 
virtually enslaves the masses of the Indian population. 





OUR OWN COUNTER-PROPOSAL. 
\ HILE dwelling on the subject of the Montagu Report 
we should like to draw our readers’ attention to the 
useful little parable contained in an article in another 
column entitled ‘“‘ Oracula Rustica,” a communication which 
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the writer assures us was based upon an actual conversation 
with an English tiller of the soil. The rustic Oracle, as wil] 
be seen, was prepared to state that the British public would be 
content to allow any experiment to be tried in Indian gelf- 
government, with the one proviso that the Indians “ be’ayed 
themselves.” Even anarchy would be tolerated in India as 
long as they kept the anarchy to themselves. That is the 
principle, as we see from the Life of Clive, reviewed in this 
issue, upon which in early days the East India Company and 
the British Parliament, and even for a time Clive himself, 
would have liked to run the connexion between Britain 
and India. Unfortunately this plan, which sounded go 
simple in theory, invariably broke down in practice, and 
ended in further and larger extensions of Empire. If 
we now re-established this abstract policy of laisser faire, 
we should very soon be brought up short by the “be'aving” 
proviso, Indeed, we cannot refrain from saying to the 
Indian reformers and intelligentsia that, though things 
look so fair for them, this Report is really their great danger, 
and in the end will be found to get them into a far worse 

osition than they now occupy. If they are wise, they will 

eware of the English people, most dangerous when apparently 
most ready to make concessions and compromises. The 
public here is no doubt quite capable of pursuing in a half- 
dream a policy which will throw India into a condition of 
social and political chaos like that from which we originally 
freed her. But when the English people tire of their dream 
and of indulging the desperate “ valour of ignorance,” they 
will suddenly turn round and remind themselves that it 
is their duty to see that the people of India “ be’ave them- 
selves,” and that, in Cromwellian phrase, they are ‘ con- 
stables set to keep order in the greatest parish in Asia.’ But if 
it ever comes to that, we shall see six millions of men as ready 
to mobilize themselves to reconquer and restore order in the 
Peninsula as they were to put down Prussian militarism 
when the Prussians proved so incontestably that they were 
incapable of “ be’aving themseives.” 


Though we are quite prepared to support the scheme of 
reforms put forth by the Indo-British Asscciation, we are 
bound to say that we should prefer the following counter- 
proposal of our own. To us the want of homogeneity in India 
is the essential factor of the whole problem. It is not only our 
excuse for mixing ourselves up with Indian affairs, but it is 
the prime cause why we are in India. But forit the unanimous 
breath of three hundred million people must long ago have 
blown us back across the Indian Ocean. We came to India, 
and have remained to rule there, because it was an absolute 
necessity that we, or some Power like us, should come to the 
aid of races so broken by difficulties of caste, difficulties of 
religion, difficulties of language, difficulties of nationality, 
and consequent inability of absorption in a common type. 
If we want to get out of India—as from many points of view 
we certainly do, if it can be done in honour and good faith, 
and if the Indian population in the abstract wants us to go, 
as in the abstract we are willing to assume, though we admit 
it is a very large assumption—what we have got to do to make 
the thing possible is to put India in the way of acquiring 
and maintaining social and political homogeneity. Therefore 
what we would do, instead of weaving paper schemes, is first 
to ascertain by Indian aid the exact facts as to the hetero- 
geneous character of the Indian peoples, and especially 
as regards caste. We would then freely confess to the peoples 
of India that we as outsiders are not capable of sug- 
gesting means for the breaking down of caste, for that 
in the last resort is the real, the essential difficulty. 
We would then call together a purely native body, 
in which even the most extreme agitators and objectors to 
British rule should be fully represented as well as the most 
moderate—trepresentatives of the most esoteric Brahminical 
cults as well as representatives of the outcastes and the un- 
touchables—and they should be asked to draw up for them- 
selves a plan and to give us specific suggestions for breaking 
down caste, and at the same time protecting religious, racial, 
and local minorities like the Mohammedans, the Christians, 
the Jews, the Parsees, and the aboriginal tribes, and indeed all 
creeds and nationalities opposed to the majority. If the 
leaders of native Indian opinion would help us to perform 
this task, we could then shape our policy to support in every 
way the abolition of social and political heterogeneity and 
the establishment of a homogeneous continent. We speak 
not in irony, but in the fullest sympathy. We are not dis- 
guising a reductio ad absurdum argument under an alias. 
We have said what we have said because we are convinced 
that nothing can and nothing will be done of permanent 





value in the direction of Indian self-government till the caste 
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system is got rid of, or so greatly modified as to be harmless. 
But it will be madness for us to attempt to break down that 
caste system from above, however gladly we may .co-operate 
in the work. Caste must primarily be broken down by the 
Indians themselves. The very most we can do is to endorse 
any plan which has the general assent of the majority of the 
Indian peoples, and which can be carried out without cruelty 
and oppression or religious persecution. 








ORACULA RUSTICA. 
UCKWHEAT is tough. Fag-hooks are blunt. Mankind 
is fickle. Realizing these fundamental truths, I stopped 
working. Unfortunately ‘ Hobden ” did not. He therefore 
continued to chop buckwheat. I began to feel ashamed of me 
jdleness. This I knew to be almost fatal. Something must by 
done or I should have to begin working again. There was but 
one chance. If a topic of conversation interested my workmate, 
he would occasionally stop and stand up in order to crush some 
mild suggestion. Once he had stopped I considered that our state 
of inaction was regularized. I must say something arresting. 
This was a clear necessity. My mind thundered off on this desperate 
treasure-hunt. What land, what continent, what planetary 
system held this indispensable idea? From what shuddering 
retreat could I pluck it and throw it at the feet of my “‘ Hobden,” 
that he might pause to dismiss it ? 

Suddenly, as my poor hag-ridden mind rushed dizzily round 
the earth, it saw below it the land of multitudinous India. Like 
a hawk it swooped. 

“Do you know,” I said pleasantly, as one who will pass the time 
of day—‘‘ do you know that they're going to let the natives in 
India rule themselves ?” 

He hesitated; he stopped; ah, thanks to Heaven! he stood 
up. He looked shrewdly at me. 

“The Government do seem terruble simple lately,” he said, 

I continued quickly, lest he should resume work : 

“Now, would the people cf England—people like those in the 
village—mind, do you think, if India revolted? Would they 
be prepared to go out and reconquer the natives ?” 

He answered readily: “It depends ’ow they be’aved them- 
selves.” 

“You mean,” I said, “‘ that if the Indians did the same sort 
of things they did in the Mutiny the English would be revenged 
for their dead.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“ But if we merely lost India without there being any massacres 
at all, except just the natives among themselves? Then would 
people want to be revenged ?” 

“No, they wouldn’t take no account on it.” He paused. Then, 
reflectively: ‘‘ All the trouble comes o’ the nations getting that 
mixed up together. If everybody kep’ to their own country 
there wouldn’t be near so much bother.” 

I turned to my buckwheat with a sense of having been instructed. 
For in two sentences he had stated the cause and the burden of 
Empire. We are in India because the nations do get “ that mixed 
up together,” and we stay there because our going ‘“‘ depends on 
‘ow they be’ave themselves,’ and because, as a matter of fact, 
they do not “‘ be’ave themselves.” I saw indeed before my eyes 
a procession of founders of Empire from Clive to Dufferin, each 
protesting, and, as I could see, with perfect sincerity, that he would 
never have been a party to enlarging the bounds of our dominion 
if only the Rajah or Sultan, King or Emperor, of the day would 
have behaved himself. Nothing else would have made Cromer 
agree togotoKhartum. Evenif at the eleventh hourthe Dervishes 
would have ceased from massacring and pillaging their neighbours, 
we should never have reconquered the Sudan. Alas! the mis- 
behaving habit seems engrained in both rulersand ruled in partibus 
infidelium. Hence, as our Hobdens will find, the British Empire. 
The policy of letting the inhabitants of Asia and Africa kill each 
other if so minded has often been tried but has never worked. 
There is always a British trader or sailor or travelleror missionary 
“convenient” to be killed in the first good scrimmage. 

* ” * * * . 

Helios, the King, moved godlike through the heavens. He 
was towering towards his ultimate throne when again my heart 
sickened at the noisome rhythm of the Fag-hook. 

The whole Cosmos scemed mighty, spacious, restful. 
with deep, sonorous, smooth strides. 

[ with my Fag-hook, on the other hand, moved in short, sharp, 
jerky hacks. I had been so moving all the morning. I ceased 
moving. But to still my thoughtless conscience must I invoke 
the Oracle, and that again within the forenoon. 


It moved 








Surely the Votary of the God was too heavy with the divine 
fumes to instruct me once more in the affairs of the State? I 
feared so. 

But the Olympians favoured me, for even as I pondered thus 
the Oracle addressed me of its own accord. (As the more observant 
of my readers will have noted, the Oracle followed not the Delphic 
example, in that it gave not its pronouncements to the rhythmic 
beat of measured Hexameters.) 

“* Be there any war news this morning ? ” he said. 

“Not much,” I said, “except that we've xe 

{On the day that Peace is declared, and the Kaiser hanged, the 
inquirer will be told: ‘No, nothing much this morning, except 
that, &c.””] 

When I had retailed to him my exceptions,I said tentatively : 








“And of course the Irish are still giving trouble. What do you 
say we should do with them ?” 
“What they be wanting is a d—— good war. Ad good 


*iding, like what we're givin’ the Germans. We oughter give it them 
too.” 

He considered for a moment, and then seemed to look down 
in pity upon mankind, struggling not to believe in war’s eternity. 

* You’d think this war’d be enough,” he said. ‘‘ But there, what 
can yer do if people be that uncivilized.” 

And again I was struck by an overwhelming sense of the finality 
of his words. Mr. Meredith was wrong. The Irishman, not woman, 
is the last thing that Providence will civilize. 

* * * * * * 

Gracious Oracle, hear now the fervent benediction of ‘6 deds 
pera ood,”’ J. 





GERMANY IN PORTUGAL. 

[COMMUNICATED. | 
T may seem strange to speak of Germany in Portugal nearly 
three years after Germany declared war upon Portugal and 
all Germans were either expelled or interned. Officially there 
is nothing German left in Portugal ; but, as every one in Portugal 
knows, although the Germans were turned out, German interests; 
influence, and atmosphere have remained. The German firms 
have not been wound up. The German business men crossed the 
frontier into Spain, and have been waiting, not inactively, ever 
since in order to return to Portugal in full force when the war ends. 
And it might almost be said that they will be welcomed back. 
In Portugal one is sometimes tempted to paraphrase the saying 
Homo homini lupus as Portugalensis Portugalensi lupissimus ; 
but the Portuguese, who can hate his fellow-countryman so whole- 
heartedly, rarely brings himself to display hostility to the foreigner. 
Portugal’s merchant ships have been sunk, her peaceful fishermen 
fired on without warning, and she has suffered in other ways fron 
German brutality ; but the Portuguese draw a distinction between 
the individual and the State, and do not make the individual 
German responsible for the crimes of the Prussian Government. 
Those who know the Germans better are, of course, aware that 
those “ trustworthy German business men,” of whom a German 
writer, immediately before the war, spoke as being so popular 
in Portugal, were the outposts and instruments of Prussian 
militarism, and that the conspicuous fact about Germany is the 
blind, unreasoning subservience of the individual to the State. 
After realizing that it cannot win the war, this most cynical of 
nations will merely remark that ‘“‘ the pear was not ripe,” and set 
itself to extend the commercial, financial, and political (international) 
influence of Germany in such a way that in twenty, thirty, or 
fifty years it will scarcely require the roar of cannon to shake the 
pear from the tree. German world-domination will be an accom- 
plished fact. The question for the Allies is therefore: Are we 
going to mortgage our future by easygoing peace terms? Either 
Germany now, or the Allies in a generation, must suffer heavily. 
It is for us to choose. The danger ahead is far from being appreciated 
fully in Portugal. Quite recently a well-known Portuguese writer 
remarked in the course of a work of a literary and historical character 
that Portugal was now again at war, without knowing the reason 
or the object. Yet were Germany victorious she would very soon 
provide an answer to this query in the shape of a German Madeira, 
a German Mozambique, and a German Angola. If it be said that 
a victorious Germany would seize these territories quite 
independently of the question whether Portugal had been neutral, 
non-belligerent, or belligerent, surely all the more reason for Portugal 
to contribute all that in her lies to prevent Germany from being 
victorious. Certain circumstances, especially the German onslaught 
on the Lys in April and the subsequent dearth of transports, have 
debarred the Portuguese from taking a prominent part in the 
victorious progress of the Allied arms. The real facts have becn 
frequently and malignantly misinterpreted. Some months ago 
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ex-President Machado addressed a false and mischievous letter 
to Mr. Lloyd George, which was in England treated with the 
contemptuous silence it deserved, but which appeared in full in 
the Portuguese Press. Any one unaware of the bad faith of the 
writer would have gathered from this letter that the British Minister 
at Lisbon, Sir Lancelot Carnegie, who has done so much 
for the cause of the Allies, President Sidonio Paes, General 
Barnardiston, Military Attaché and Head of the British Military 
Mission in Portugal, and others were leagued together against the 
true interests of the Allies. In singling out General Barnardiston 
for attack the ex-President was singularly unfortunate. It so 
happens that General Barnardiston, who keeps aloof from politics, 
has taken exceptional trouble to ascertain the views and character 
of the various parties, so that any conclusion at which he may 
have arrived would have exceptional weight. As a matter of fact, 
his visit to the trenches immediately after the Revolution of 
December, 1917, was private, and his meeting there with Major 
Paes was unexpected, but nothing that has since occurred has 
caused him to regret having been one of the first to hold friendly 
conversation with the President of the New Republic. General 
Barnardiston has stated that the Government have been most 
keen to send fresh troops to the Western Front, and that every 
request or suggestion on the part of the Allies has been attended 
to and discussed with greater promptitude and goodwill than 
under the previous Administration. Since that letter Dr. Machado 
has been silent, but it has not been a good silence, because, whereas 
President Paes and ex-King Manoel have both repeatedly invoked 
the union of all Portuguese in the present emergency, neither Dr. 
Machado nor any of the political leaders has publicly advised his 
followers to adopt even so much as a party truce. President Paes 


has thus had to be continually on his guard against conspiracies, | 


and must be congratulated on having maintained internal order 
during nearly a year and on having acted with constant moderation. 
He provides the preliminary conditions on which Portugal’s future 
prosperity may be built up. 

Apart from military action, there are several ways in which 


Portugal can serve her own interests and those of the Allies. It | 








cannot be said that the principle of planting every yard of ground | 


and economizing every shilling has yet been taken very seriously 
in Portugal. Yet—not to speak of the doubtful taste of spending 
recklessly when others are giving their lives—it should be realized 
that, if little or nothing is done, other nations, whose citizens are 
investing millions sterling weekly, may be tempted later on to 
adopt the Eh bien dansez maintenant attitude. Even more important 
is the rooting out of German influence and the winding up of German 
firms in Portugal. The Portuguese Government could not better 
display their devotion towards the Allies and their true appreciation 
of Portuguese interests. They will also, if they be wise, render it 
more difficult in future for Germans to imitate British trade-marks 
and British goods, and will no longer hamper both Portugal and 
her Allies by a cumbrous and antiquated Customs system, or by 
restrictions in the Portuguese colonies, which may have been 
necessary while the Germans were neighbours in Africa, but which 
will henceforth be foolish and injurious to Portugal. It cannot be 
too often repeated that the interests of Portugal, of the Allies, 
af British trade and the British Empire, are identical. If the 
volume of African trade increases, so long as the independence of 
Portuguese territory is assured (and none of the Allies has the 
slightest design against it), Portugal will be the gainer, whether 
that increase comes directly from her own hands or from those 
of her Allies, while from a dog-in-the-manger system Portugal 
is the first to suffer. On the other hand, British trade will have 
to give the Portuguese the facilities formerly furnished by the 
Germans. Great Britain will have to provide a far more rapid 
transport service, and will have to back up British trade more 
effectually. In the mind of most Englishmen, Portuguese trade 
is perhaps summed up by the two words “ port wine,” but those 
conditions belong to the past; it is now Africa and the growing 
value of its products that makes Lisbon potentially one of the 
most vital and important centres in theworld. This was realized by 
Germany beforethewar. She had succeeded in almost monopolizing 
the Portuguese colonial trade, and the principal German company 
at Lisbon had a cash capital of half-a-million sterling, not in reserve 
at home, but always fleating in the business. At home it had the 
entire credit of the Deutsche Bank, the Reichsbank, and the 
State atits back. The Allies naturally wish to transfer this business 
to themselves. A branch of the British Trade Corporation has 
been formed at Lisbon, under the title of the Portuguese Trade 
Corporation, with British, French, and Portuguese capital. The 
new company has been successful so far as it has been able to go, 
but it has not been able to go very far because the Treasury has 
refused to allow any British capital to be exported, and it can 
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thus only be utilized by the Portuguese Trade Corporation ag a 
London credit. The French Government had originally imposed 
similar conditions, but when the facts were laid before them th 
immediately gave permission for the French capital involved to be 
sent to Lisbon. It should be noted that the whole capital of the 
new company does not amount to one-half of the floating capital 
of a single German company before the war. How can such half. 
hearted methods capture German trade ? It would be an excellent 
day for Portugal and Portugal’s future were Germany crippled 
for a generation by a huge war indemnity and the confiscation 
of all her ships. But, even so, Germany has sufficient Capital 
in the Peninsula, and probably, under cover of Spanish money, 
already in Portugal, to resume that peaceful penetration which 
sooner or later is to result in the loss of Portugal's colonies and 
Portugal’s independence, and the destruction of British trade and 
of the British Empire. It seems only reasonable, in view of the 
great issues at stake, and only fair to the French and Portuguese 
capital employed in the new concern, which, if properly financed, 
is likely to prove very profitable, that a nibbling policy should 
be abandoned and a real effort made to oust the Germans definitively, 
It is only by acting now that the foundations can be laid by 
which the Germans will be deprived of this trade, since they 
are only waiting for the declaration of peace with capital ready 
to renew their operations. Lord Robert Cecil observed recently 
that it might be necessary sometimes to scrap a national interest 
in the interest of the Allies as a whole, but in the present instance 
in Portugal a British interest is being scrapped to the detriment 
of the Allies, 








LETTERS TO THE 
————— 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 
THE WOMAN’S SENIOR WAR SERVICE. 
(To tHE Epiror or THE “‘ Spectaror.’’) 

Sir,—The article in the Spectator of September 28th on V.A.D.'s 
is based on a memorandum drawn up by the Surrey Branch of the 
British Red Cross Society. That memorandum is being considered 
by the V.A.D. Committees, and I do not wish to make any com- 
mert at present on the principles which it presents; but I hope 
that I may be allowed to say that ‘‘ recruiting has practically 
ceased’ is not an accurate statement. It may have done so in 
Surrey, but from elsewhere we have a steady flow of recruits, the 
number of which has varied very little in the course of the last 
few months. What has varied is the demand for V.A.D. members, 
and the urgent need at this moment is due to the increasing 
number of requisitions which have been received. One Naval 
Hospital alone asks for three hundred nursing members, the 
American Military Hospitals ask for one hundred, and the 
number of requisitions from our own Military Hospitals is 
increasing equally for both nursing and general service members. 

—I am, Sir, &c., Marearer AMPTHILL, 

Chairman, Joint Women’s V.A.D. Committee 
Devonshire House, W. 1. 


EDITOR. 





(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—As a Commandant of a Voluntary Aid Detachment since 
1913, and as President of the North Riding Branch of the British 
Red Cross Society since its formation in 1907, the recent discus- 
sions in your columns respecting V.A.D.’s have, no doubt in 
common with many other of your readers, interested me pro- 
foundly. 

The letter which you characterize as ‘‘a very plain-spoken but 
perfectly sincere letter from an experienced Commandant,” and 
which bears the obvious impress of sincerity and experience, 
describes a state of things which no doubt exists in some, perhaps 
in many, parts of the country, but which I do not think is 
universal. The writer says: “‘I may perhaps be excused if I try 
to prove from my own personal experiences and those of the 
members of my Detachment how urgently reforms in the terms 
of service are needed.” You will, I hope, allow me to do the same, 
merely speaking of the experience gained in my own countryside, 
and not attempting to discuss the general questions of recruiting, 
&c., on which it is not my province to reply or to pronounce. 

“A Commandant” staffed her hospital from the ranks of her 
own friends and acquaintances. This in itself would, I imagine, 
make it more difficult to “‘ carry on ” satisfactorily—at least, that 
has always been my belief. Commandants situated, as I am, in 
an isolated village in a remote corner of the country, and without 
the possibility of housing any workers from a distance, have no 
aliernative but to form their Detachment from the young wome 
at hand, in adjacent farms and villages. My Detachment has 


consisted of the following, al within a two-mile radius: tlie 


clergyman’s daughter, two farmers’ daughters, the daughters of tlie 
village tailor and of the village joiner, the wives of two gardeners, 
the posimaster’s daughters, my laundress, housemaid, kitchenmai", 
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gome maids from the house of a relation (and in my experi- 
ence the domestic of a good class makes an excellent V.A.D.), the 
wives of the chauffeurs, &c. All of these are necessarily part-time 
workers: their home duties would prevent them from being any- 
thing else. But they are satisfactory, and the hospital is con- 
sidered efficient. For all of these young women it makes a most 
welcome change and addition to existence to have a hospital full of 
soldiers in their midst, and when the hospital this summer had to 
be closed on account of a prevailing epidemic, the members of the 
Detachment were well-nigh inconsolable. From time to time 
naturally there are changes in it: a young woman marries, a 
school teacher migrates, the postmaster goes somewhere else, a 
servant leaves: in each case after some hunting round I have 
succeeded in finding a substitute. And I can quite honestly say 
that I have not on any occasion met with the answer quoted by 
«4 Commandant ”—‘ What, be a V.A.D. ? Nothank you! I can 
do just as good work for the country as a W.A.A.C. or a W.R.N., 
and get decently paid for it at the same time.” My hospital is a 
small one, of thirty-seven beds only, and therefore no doubt far 
easier to run and to staff than that of “ A Commandant.” But I 
am also acquainted with the other hospitals, of which there are 
twenty-three, in the North Riding; I know some of them inti- 
mately; and I have certainly found in them a very different spirit 
from that attributed by “ A Commandant” to the V.A.D.’s 
ganerally. She speaks of one who said she never knew what a 
worm she was as a V.A.D. until she became an officer in the 
w.AA.C. I can imagine that any private who becomes an 
officer might look on the former phase of existence as being worm- 
like. But certainly that word does not describe the dozens of 
happy interested young women I have seen in the North Riding 
hospitals. I am well acquainted with a hospital of one hundred 
beds standing on the outskirts of a small town by the North Sea, 
and staffed, therefore, not by the type of countrywoman employed 
in my own hospital, but by more educated girls, of various degrees 
of the social scale, some of them gentlewomen, others employed in 
various businesses in the town. These come in shifts mostly of a 
week at a time, others for part of the day. This hospital is (to use 
expressions lacking in distinction) going very strong: it is 
humming. I can say the same of another in an inland country 
town, also of one hundred beds, run under much the same condi- 
tions except that the latter has more whole-time workers. The 
mmbers of neither of these Detachments have shown much stale- 
ness ov discontent with their conditions. I accompanied a Matron- 
in-Chief in her inspection of the North Riding hospitals a few 
months ago, and our impression of the state of things generally 
prevailing was one of continued interest and competence. The 
oficial report subsequently stated that the hospitals in this 
Riding “ showed a high state of efficiency.” 

I must apologize for thus dwelling on the work of my own 
county, but it seems to me that the most valuable contribution we 
can each of us make to this important discussion is that of infor- 
mation based on first-hand knowledge. That first-hand knowledge, 
but of a different part of the world from mine, is no doubt what 
your “ Specific Suggestions,” Sir, are based upon. But these 
also, if I may be forgiven for saying 60, may be based chiefly on 
a knowledge of local conditions, and conditions vary so very much 
in different parts of England that it may not be safe to assume 
that a drastic change in our organization acceptable to the 
Southern counties would be equally welcome in the North, The 
“Voluntary ” spirit in the Northern county I have been describing 
is still very keen among many of the V.A.D.’s, who take a pride 
in that appellation and in their voluntary work. It is true that a 
certain number of them now wish to be paid, and, therefore, are 
paid according to present regulations. But there are many others 
who would resent the suggestion that their loyalty and enthusiasm 
require this additional incentive. And it does not meet the case to 
say, “ That is only sentiment: the time for sentiment is over.” 
The time for sentiment is never over. It is an uncommonly strong 
driving-power; and if we do not take it into account in laying 
our schemes it is apt suddenly to deflect them. It would, of course, 
be absurd to pretend that none of the young women who have 
been working for four years at the same thing have not got stale, 
or that it does not seem more exciting to them to join one of 
the newer, more-talked-about, more-adventurous-sounding ser- 
vices, But your ‘‘Specific Suggestions” in speaking of these 
services say “ esprit de corps is cultivated in a khaki uniform,” 
as if this were a preponderating advantage. But cannot it be 
cultivated in a blue uniform as well? I can testify with absolute 
conviction to the esprit de corps to be still found among the 
Voluntary Aid Detachments, to their pride in their uniform, and 
their passionate loyalty to all that it stands for. 

1 have written this letter with the approval of the County 
Director for the North Riding, who entirely endorses my state 
ments respecting the hospitals and Detachments.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rounton Grange, Northallerton. Fiorence Bet. 





(To tHe Epiror or tur “ Specrator.”’] 
Siz,—Your columns have been so full of V.A.D. criticisms, cul- 
minating in an article with “‘Specific Suggestions,” that, as the 
person responsible for the development and organization of this 
work prior to the war, and until November, 1915, when 1 went 
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abroad, I should like to present what you will no doubt regard as 
the old-fashioned view of the case. 

Your article asks why the British Red Cross Society “ forgot ” 
its Form D. It did not forget it. Form D was based upon 
War Office rulings and agreements drawn up in anticipation of 
the use of Detachments as units in case of invasion. The war 
happily taking another form, the organization trained for one 
purpose was used for another. By the ‘‘ Scheme for the Organi- 
zation of Voluntary Aid in England and Wales” on the outbreak 
of the war the Detachments came under the control of the Terri- 
torial Force Association through its mobilizing officer, the County 
Director (Para. 32, Section III.). One of my first acts as Chair- 
man on the outbreak of war was to notify the county branches 
that their Detachments passed under the control of the Terri- 
torial Force Association on mobilization. The British Red Cross 
Society, having raised and trained them, gave them £10 each on 
mobilization for small deficiencies of equipment and handed them 
over to the Territorial Force Association. These mobilizea 
Detachments set up hospitals mainly under local Committees, but 
being left to their own devices and the military authorities not 
financing or controlling them—owing no doubt to the conditions 
being different from what had been prepared for—the British 
Red Cross Society gradually found itself more and more called 
upon to direct and advise. On my leaving for the East Sir 
Arthur Stanley set up, with the approval of the War Office, a 
Joint V.A.D. Committee, comprising representatives of the Terri- 
torial Associations, the British Red Cross Society, and the Order 
of St. John, to control the V.A.D. organization. To this Com- 
mittee the Joint Committee of the British Red Cross Society and 
St. John has made grants from time to time to assist the work, 
and it is from these moneys that the uniform and other grants 
proceed which are discussed by your correspondent, “ A Com- 
mandant with Four Years’ Service.” 

The salient features of the above compressed statement are that 
the Detachments when mobilized entered State service, but that 
the Joint Societies in furtherance of their policy of assisting the 
sick and wounded in any way that seemed helpful stepped in to 
readminister their old Detachments on finding that machinery to 
administer them remained lacking. 

I do not defend a system which allows a position to drift into a 
eettlement in this manner, but I do defend the policy of the 
Societies in stepping in to enable the V.A.D.’s to carry out the 
splendid work which has since been done. Not the least factor in 
their success has been the esprit de corps and grand spirit of 
patriotic self-sacrifice of the women, a spirit happily independent 
of class, but taking pride in its voluntary principle. The only 
really bad mistake in administration which in my opinion events 
have proved to have been made was when a paid group ol 
untrained so-called ‘‘General Service Members ’”’ were reoruited 
from the public as nominal members of the Detachments instead 
of being raised 
voluntary principle was dependent upon the work being done 
locally; where members volunteered for work out of their own 
districts a small necessary wage was provided. 

Every one appreciates that voluntary work becomes more and 
more difficult daily. The wonder is that it continues, but it does. 
It is alleged that an actual famine in V.A.D.’s may 
this owing to our workers being attracted to paid s 
bulk of those who felt this attraction 
and I respectfully submit to your critics that any shortage of 
V.A.D.’s igs only one manifestation of the war shortage of al 
labour and most commodities. If you do pay V.A.D.’s th: 
salaries of W.A.A.C.’s, or W.R.N.’s, or W.R.A.F.’s, will tha 
increase the number of women available ? You will only add 
another competitor to the labour scramble, and you will destroy 
the distinctive feature of the V.A.D. and of work under the Red 
Cross. The essence of V.A.D. work has been its local principle 
its inspiration has been self-sacrifice, and a firm source of strengtl 
has been loyalty to the local Detachment. You propose to und 
this in order to form another W.A.A.C. or W.R.N.S., a corp: 
looking forward for the reward of its work to the splendid emolu 
ments of the nursing profession! Frankly I think the only people 
who will benefit will be the women who will be paid to organize 
your corps. It is fashionable to discredit the unpaid worker, but 
is it fair P? I do not press the dilemma which at once arises o 
State salaried workers in voluntary hospitals, or of the State 
taking over the hospitals in which their servants work. ‘This 
might seem hypercriticism, but I have little doubt the Treasury 
would hold definite views on either proposition. 

In these days of strikes, profiteering, and splendid self-sacrifice 
overseas, the contrasts in humanity are almost overwhelming 
The purest heights and the meanest depths flicker on our daily 
panorama. Your correspondent’s arguments notwithstanding, 
there are thousands of women in every class of life who desire 
to make a sacrifice in these times, who desire to help their 
country, and especially the suffering and stricken of those to whom 
their safety is due, and to these women market payment for such 
service is repugnant. One hesitates to remind your critics that 
the work which the V.A.D. does is carried out under the sign of 
the Cross—its motto, Inter Arma Caritas. Let us leave it there 
The organization has done magnificent work under the most 
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trying conditions for four tense and anxious years; the wonder 
is that its spirit has so long defied the rivalry of paid work, but 
it has; and I submit it would not be ungenerous to allow it the 
privilege of so continuing for the few months longer. 

That the work done should count as service for those who desire 
to adopt nursing as a profession is another question. The claim 
is undeniable; it is being pressed, and should be accorded. But 
there is much professional jealousy to overcome before the right 
will be conceded. If I might dare the suggestion, the energies at 
present directed to wrenching the V.A.D. organization off the lines 
which have proved so successful would be better employed, in my 
opinion, in helping to enforce recognition of the professional 
status of the work which has been so devotedly performed. 

I should like to add that this letter of mine is purely personal, 
and as I have had no part in this particular side of Red Cross 
work since November, 1915, it does not necessarily represent the 
views of those at present responsible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

7 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. E. A. Ripspate. 


(To tHe Epiron or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Sir George Beatson’s idea of a Red Cross Nursing Reserve 
to supplement or replace the Voluntary Aid Detachments seems 
an excellent one. As it is presumably to include salaried workers, 
no doubt the word “ Voluntary ” will be dropped. But will it 
include voluntary workers ? We are all asked to make a special 
efiort for “ Our Day,’’ but it would be difficult to do so with any 
enthusiasm did we believe that any of the much-needed funds of 
the Red Cross Society were to go in salaries to be thrust on 
women who neither need nor wish for them, but have joined 
Voluntary Aid Detachments because they wish to give their work. 
The curious inconsistency of members of a voluntary Society, who, 
moreover, wear the “ V.” blazoned on either shoulder, discon- 
tented because they are not paid, is explained perhaps by the fact 
that so many paid, and often highly paid, Red Cross officials have 
been of late made members of Voluntary Aid Detachments, and 
have been given positions of authority in them, wearing the 
uniform without having done any voluntary work at all. Neither 
W.R.N.’s, W.A.A.C.’s, Censors, nor Government clerks go about 
labelled “ Voluntary,” so no one thinks any the worse of them for 
taking a salary for their war work. But a member of a Voluntary 
Aid Detachment taking a salary and yet wearing the uniform 
Jays herself open to adverse comment. If the “ V.” is to go in deed 
it should go in word; but can the Red Cross spare its voluntary 
workers in these hard times ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
V.A.D. sixce 1910. 


MR. WINTOUR AND THE MINISTRY OF FOOD. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Mr. Wintour’s removal from the appointment of Perma- 
nent Secretary in the Ministry of Food should not be allowed to 
pass’ without public explanation. His admirable work as 
Director of Army Contracts led to his selection by Lord 
Rhondda, no mean judge of men, for the post of chief 
administrative officer of the Ministry of Food, and the 
admitted success of that Department is largely due to 
Mr. Wintour’s talent for organization, driving-power, and 
strength of character. When a permanent official with this 
history of efficiency is summarily removed, the public, who 
employ Mr. Clynes as well as Mr. Wintour, have a right to ask 
~~“ wast” 

There is much more involved in this matter than the personal 
injury to Mr. Wintour. We have a Civil Service which, whatever 
its faults (and no organization is free from faults), is in point of 
efficiency and purity without a rival. Its ranks are filled by men 
who have sacrificed the chances of fortune and high position 
effered by other vocations for a career in which certainty of 
income, security of tenure, and just and decent treatment supply 
attractions that compensate for the smallness of the pecuniary 
rewards. It is in the public interest that these attractions be 
maintained, and every flagrant instance of attack on them should 
therefore be investigated. The State is, or should he, the model 
employer, and to find a Labour Minister acting in what appears 
to be an arbitrary manner is disheartening to those of us who 
look forward to the elimination of arbitrary treatment from 
private employment, not to its introduction into the public 
eervice.—I am, Sir, &c., Haroip Srvarr. 

67 Campden Hill Court. 

{We hope that some answer will be made when Parliament meets 
if not before. The question which Sir Harold Stuart asks is a 
grave one.—Ep. Spectator.] 








AN AMERICAN ON IRELAND. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Some time ago Mr. T. P. O’Connor, on his return from the 
United States, informed a credulous audience (I think the House 
ef Commons) that every “ American ” he had met thought Carson 
eught to be shot. Some of his hearers doubtless did know that 
the term ‘‘American” in these circumstances always means 
“ Jrish-American.” To the unsophisticated (in this sense) readers 
ef the Daily Chronicle or Daily News, I forget which, he had the 
nerve to cite the capture of New York municipal politics for the 
last few decades by his compatriots—the always notorious curse ot 





that city—as a tribute to the character and capacity of Irishmen! 
It would be interesting to hear “ T. P.”’ throw out that ingennons 
claim to an audience of non-hyphenated, educated Americans! 
But then he would not dream of perpetrating such a grotesque 
blunder. With an ignorant English audience he was quite safe, 

Any one who has lived for any time in the United States can 
estimate all these things at their true value, and is well aware 
that his own American friends, whatever their pious opinions, 
are no more equipped to tackle the intricacies of the Irish ques. 
tion than their English equivalents are competent to deal with 
Transatlantic difficulties based on American history or domestig 
sociology. The following extract is from a letter just received 
from an American friend. The writer is a most repre. 
sentative American—a retired manufacturer of Philadelphia—of 
an old American family, at home in all the chief United States 
cities, and familiar with almost every country in Europe.—I am, 
Sir, &e., B. 
fer may interest you to know that the Irish are utterly dis. 
‘credited in this country, and they have only themselves to blame 
for it. We look with contempt upon their blithering, vapouring, 
bragging talk and their rank treachery and disloyalty to Britain 
and the Allied cause. Moreover, the Irish question, heretofore 
entirely misunderstood by Americans by reason of the misrepre- 
sentation of Irish politicians, is now beginning to be viewed in 
its proper light. For some time past there has appeared 
in our public Press contributions from Irishmen which consist 
without exception of vituperations and invectives aimed at 
England—no real arguments, no statement of facts—and our people 
are not fools! The Irishman seems to regard invective and abuse 
as equivalent to convincing argument. I think it is now generally 
recognized here that the real obstacles to the settlement of the 
Irish difficulties are not to be found at Westminster, but in the 
inherent defects of the Irish character. The Irishman must have 
a grievance. If he hasn’t got one he invents one, nursing it and | 
brooding over it till his judgment and common-sense are utterly 
impaired.” [The writer’s only son went straight to the Western 
Front with the first American contingent.] 





THE FOUNDATION OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. T. Ernest Jackson in the communication which appeared 
in your last issue states his belief that the National Alliance is the 


‘only organization of employers and employed that stands for the 


absolute application of the new principle whereby the two classes 
in industry will arrive at a better understanding, and thus work 
together for the national good. Your contributor has appa- 
rently overlooked the important work that has been carried on by 
the Industrial League since the early days of the war, and the 
omission is somewhat surprising because the Chairman and 
various members of the National Alliance have attended our 
meetings from time to time, and in consequence are familiar with 
what we are doing. 

The Industrial League was founded in 1914 by two or three 
prominent Labour leaders and an equal number of representa 
tives of the employing class. A broad and comprehensive pro- 
gramme was eventually drawn up, which was essentially national 
in its character, and was intended to assist in the discovery, 
eradication, and mitigation of the leading causes of industrial 
strife. It is intended that the contribution of the Industrial 
League towards the attainment and maintenance of industrial 
peace shall be :— 

(a) The provision of a safe and impartial channel for the inter- 
change, between employers and employed, of information, views, 
and constructive proposals bearing upon that objective. 

(b) The creation of facilities for meetings of employers and 
employed, at which matters affecting their relations and efficient 
co-operation may be frankly discussed without committing their 
respective organizations to any course of action. 

(c) The education of public opinion in the problems involved 
in the attainment of industrial peace. 

Without the adhesion of Labour it would be mere waste of time 
to proceed with such a scheme; but it was never for a moment in 
jeopardy, and made a singular and forceful appeal to the represet- 
tatives of Labour. It was our successful appeal to Labour that 
enabled us to form an Executive Committee composed of eight 
representatives of Labour and twelve employers, and among our 
Labour members we count the Minister of Labour, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, and the General Secre 
taries of two or three important Trade Unions. We have secured 
the support of leading employers throughout the country and 
some of the leading Trade Unions. Local branches of the Indus 
trial League have been started in important industrial centres, 
and wherever we bring our scheme forward it is adopted with 
enthusiasm, and those who are keenest to forward the work are 
the representatives of Labour.—I am, Sir, &., 

H. ScHo.ey, 
Hon. Secretary, Industrial League. 

56 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





LORD KITCHENER AND THE EGYPTIAN OILFIELDS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—A propos of your interesting article on the search for new 
oilfields, it must be of interest to recall that to Lord Kitchener is 
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directly due the successful establishment of Egypt’s remarkable 
industry—the production and refining of petroleum from Egyptian 
oil wells. About eighteen years ago experimental borings were 
made and much money spent, with small result. Some fresh 
yentures, started in 1911, were near collapse in 1913, when Lord 
Kitchener made himself acquainted with the situation in all its 
details, and by his decision to grant large concessions and to 
place the development of oil in Egypt in competent hands, brought 
success to the scheme. The oilfields are now established on a 
conimercial scale, to the immense benefit of Egypt and of the 
Empire. I might add that another promising oilfield in the 
British Empire is being developed in Sarawak.—I am, Sir, &c., 

3 Hamilton Place, Piccadilly, W. 1. Marcus Samvet. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
[To roe Eprror or tas “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—When the war began 80 many girls and young women offered 
their services that the woman of fifty did not get a chance of 
working except through “ influence.” I am an old High School 
mistress trained over thirty years ago by the Head-Mistress 
of one of the most successful schools, and had never had 
any difficulty in getting work suited to my capabilities until 1915. 
Early in that year, in response to an appeal, I registered at a 
Labour Exchange, as a worker willing to undertake the work of a 
junior clerk in order to release a man for active service. Until 
February, 1916, I tried in vain to get some eort of situation of this 
kind. As I have good testimonials and references, I can only con- 
clude my age was against me, for I never had a single chance. I 
was never even given an interview. Early in 1916 the scarcity of 
domestic servants began to be seriously felt, and as I can cook, 
am a good sick nurse and needlewoman, I determined to offer myself 
as a cook-general with a girl to assist. For this purpose I went to 
an ordinary registry office and immediately had my choice of 
situations. Since then I have cooked, chopped wood, fetched coal, 
washed clothes, ironed, mangled, mended, and darned. Of course 
Iam not 60 useful as I should have been in some office, as it is not 
easy to become a domestic servant at fifty-two after having been 
engaged in intellectual work for over thirty years. Still, I do my 
best and manage to satisfy my employers. 

Iam writing to give you the benefit of my experience. Although 
my employers are most kind and considerate, I find I am absolutely 
cut off from all my old friends and have no opportunity of making 
new ones, simply because when I have any free time I am not fit 
for anything but a quiet rest “ in a little nook, with a little book.” 
War-time conditions make domestic labour more arduous in many 
ways. Economy in food and fuel must often be exercised by an 
extra expenditure of time and strength. At the same time I must 
confess that the work itself is most interesting, and my one regret 
is that I cannot do it better. I should think, however, that an 
empty-headed person might find it dull, and perhaps monotonous. 
Mrs. J. G. Frazer in First Aid to the Servantless says: ‘The 
higher a woman’s education, the better housewife she is sure to be.”’ 
So much for the actual work. As for the question of position, I am 
afraid it is quite true that many people do look down on domestic 
servants. It is an amusement to me to realize that some appear to 
think I have “come down in the world,’’ whilst others do not 
conceal the fact that a domestic servant is not worth ordinary 
courtesy, whether she has “‘ seen better days” or not. 

On the whole, the position is most satisfactory, for the domestic 
servant sees people as they really are, and can distinguish at once 
between “ veneer” and the “pukka” article. Also the more one 
knows of the work, and the better one does it, the more interesting 
it is. My one regret is that I did not take it up when I was twenty 
years younger, and able to make satisfactory progress in tlie best 
profession in the world. As it is, I am thinking of ending my days 
as & “visiting maid,” willing to take short engagements as cook, 
sick nurse, or needlewoman, either as substitute, emergency help, 
or extra.—I am, Sir, &c., A Coox-GeneRAL. 

[We hope we shall be fortunate enough to secure the services 
of our brave and wise correspondent some day when she is a 
“visiting maid.’’—Eb. Spectator. ] 


“ 





BAD LANGUAGE. 
[To tue Epritor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The final cause of “bad language,” in the sense in which 
“H.C.” uses the term, seems to be the fact that the English lan- 
guage, of which it is a detail, has no grammar but only a spelling- 
book, over which the child spends weary hours, and which is a sore 
hindrance to education. When that book is more or less mastered, 
and he has discovered that pronunciation is a fallible guide to 


spelling, the pupil’s instruction in the art of expressing himself . 


correctly by word of mouth or by pen is, in general, practically at 
anend. It is elbowed out by the claims of other branches of 
learning, with the result that when he reaches manhood he can 
a3 a rule neither speak nor write clearly, grammatically, and 
elegantly. The disability is not peculiar to any particular class. 
A distinguished classical scholar and Head-Master of a great 
Public School once began a sermon in the chapel with the words: 
; t feel a feeling which I feel you will all feel.” 

Some of the worst specimens of “ bad language ”’ are composed 
by the heads of Departments in Government offices. It is rare 





to find a letter, memorandum, instruction, or other official com- 
munication, save the very briefest, couched throughout in correct 
terms and phrases which a person of average or standard intelli- 
gence cannot possibly misinterpret. The present writer speaks 
feelingly on the subject, as it is his daily duty to study and to 
act upon them. They are not only frequently ambiguous, but 
also full of affectations and mannerisms. Thus orders are issued 
that certain obsolete forms and documents are to be “ wasted,” 
and this at a time when there is a paper famine! But “ wasted” 
in officialese means no more than that they are to be usefully 
applied to purposes for which they were not originally issued; 
and woe to the subordinate by whom they are “ wasted” in the 
natural sense of the word! 

TI am to inform you” is a constantly recurring formula. The 
lonely or elliptical “I am” is meaningless without a qualifying 
verb, such as “ instructed,” “charged,” or “ recommended,” to 
follow it. If some uncertainty has arisen, the matter in question 
is not said to be “ in doubt ” but “in dubiety.”” The ambiguities 
are probably due fo two causes—to the official’s habit of dictating 
his views or opinions to a shorthand she-clerk who does not under- 
stand them, after which they are typed and despatched without 
proper correction of obscure passages; and to his own unconscious 
egotism, which lightly assumes that whatever was present in his 
mind at the time will also be present in the mind of every ons 
who has to read them and to act upon them. 

The use of the neuter word nil in blank returns to signify “ne 
man” ranks with prior as an example of perverse Latinity. 
What would happen to a Fifth Form boy who translated nil 
desperandum, “no man must despair ” ? 

I will conclude with a note on a triplet of expressions in current 
non-official use. “It is me” was defended by a former Dean of 
this city on the analogy of the French C’est moi. We often speak 
of a “verbal message’”’ when we should rather say an “oral 
message.” During the editorship of Delane, “ took place” was 
rigidly excluded from the Times, but of late years it has been 
readmitted to the columns of that journal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Canterbury. w. 2 


{To tne Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—Your contributor’s article on “ Bad Language” was full of 
interest and amusement. The criticism, in most cases sound, in a 
few cases tinged perhaps with pedantry, was surely in one case, 
if I rightly understand him, in error. If a man means that at 
one time he would have liked to have done or accomplished some- 
thing, is he wrong to say so? He leaves us in doubt whether he 
has still the same desire. The significance of the phrase is quite 
distinct from that of either “‘ I would have liked to do it” or “I 
would like to have done it.” It may be that your contributor 
does not condemn the phrase altogether, though he appears to 
object to any doubling of have. I looked in vain for a very 
common and shocking instance of bad language—‘‘ those sort of 
things.” Possibly that was beneath your cortributor’s range cf 
vision.—I am, Sir, &c., rT. F. Bs: 


, 





[To tas Epiror or tHE “ Sprcraror.’’] 
Sir,—Lovers of pure English will be grateful for the article by 
“HH. C.” in your issue of September 2ist. May one who has 
tried to teach our language, while thanking “H. C.” for his 
protest against the ubiquitous ‘‘as to whether,” add a few instances 
of solecisms that often seem to escape notice? 

(1) We are daily reminded that ‘‘ The Daily So-and-so” has the 
largest circulation of any daily paper. How can one paper have 
the circulation of any other? Yet the confusion between “ larger 
than any other ” and “ the largest of all” is met with constantly. 

(2) “H. C.” quotes Sterling’s gibe at the expense of Quaker 
diction. THe might even have made it “ Does thee know ” without 
maligning those worthy people. But what of writers who are 
no nonconformists in faith or language who give us “ Thou whe 
made the lame to walk,” or even “ Thou that willeth not ’’? 

(3) Very common too is the confusion of case in the relative— 
e.g., “Those whom we sometimes say are ready to—.” Of the 
two grammatical alternatives, “ whom we allege to be ready” 
and “ who, as we say, are ready,” neither is so frequently met 
with as this form of expression, which cannot be defended. 

(4) The exceedingly common misuse of “ like *’—‘ like I do ”— 
is probably too glaring for notice by “H. C.” in his paper. 
Yet one hears it in the mouth of quite good scholars. 

May one finally raise the question whether there are any 
instances, in prose or poetry, before our own time, of a mixture 
of “thou” and “ you” in the same sentence, referring to one 
and the same person; e.g.:— 

*“ Just to make you quick and true— 
Just to take thy orders straight ” ? 


—I am, Sir, &c., RetiRep. 





INTERNATIONALIZATION OF CHANNELS CONNECTING 
THE BALTIC AND NORTH SEAS. 
{To rae Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—The suggestion of Colonel Yate about the channels leading 
into the Baltic would seem to require the sanction of Denmark 
and Sweden as regards the Sound, Moreover, the naval forts 
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defending Copenhagen would have to be dismantled by a voluntary 
agreement entered into by the Danish Government. As regards 
the Little Belt, it is to be hoped that this passage will soon once 
more become purely Danish waters, the German naval establish- 
ments at Sénderborg, Flensborg, Eckernférde, and Kiel becoming 
things of the past. The international highway leading to the Baltic 
is, however, the Great Belt, the only channel suitable for bigger 
vessels. Here the route followed has to enter the three-mile limit 
at several points. So to avoid future complications the Great 
Belt should be properly internationalized as regards this passage. 
In this connexion it may be of interest to mention some remarks of 
the Danish Foreign Minister in April, 1848, when Prussia was con- 
templating a move similar to the one against Belgium in 1914. 
The British Minister in Copenhagen mentions in his despatch 
that an appeal had been made to England showing how much her 
interests were at stake if Prussia was allowed to further her 
maritime projects by annexing Slesvig to the projected new 
German Empire. The complete mastery of the Baltic would 
sooner or later be obtained with the possible“acquisition of the 
Russian provinces where the German language is spoken.—I am, 
Sir, &., W. R. Prior. 
National Liberal Club, Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 





THE HOUSEHOLD FUEL AND LIGHTING ORDER. 

(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.”] 
Sir,—The interesting letter by “A. M.” which you publish in 
your number of September 7th under the heading “ The Household 
Fuel and Lighting Order ” contains a piece of criticism against 
the English rationing method for coal which is not, I think, 
warranted by facts. The “ scientific formula” or “ scientific 
analysis,” which is used in America and boasted of, is, as every 
handbook on heating and ventilation shows, likely to give results 
always in a certain ratio to the space to be heated and to the 
minimum exterior temperature of the air. As the temperature 
in England is, on an average, not very different from place to 
place, the second disturbing factor in the formula disappears an<d 
space remains the only one. 

Of course, the French rationing way is more economical, and 
compels rich people living in large houses to discontinue during 
winter the use of part of them. But the Italian one is far more 
economical than the French—no coal is allowed, and heavy penal- 
ties are provided for use of coal for heating houses or establish- 
ments. Consequently people are compelled to go back to wood. As 
one ton of coal, good English coal, has a heating value of more than 
four tons of such wood, the price of heat equivalent to one ton 
of coal is anywhere between thirty and forty pounds sterling. 
It ‘“‘ regulates” automatically consumption; and would regulate 
it even if it were not scarce as well as dear. 

I do not know if the dearth is really due to the “ miner’s love for 
little work and much pay,” and am rather inclined to dicbelieve 
it; but certainly the circulation, either by the authorities or by 
Employers’ or Miners’ Associations, of accurate descriptions of 
what sufferings the coal shortage brings to Allied peoples would 
not go amiss amongst the generous British labourers.—I am, Sir, 
&c., SALVATI. 

Via Lamarmora 41, Torino, September 15th. 





A LINK WITH THE PAST. 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—A link with the past has been broken by the death of my 
mother, Mrs. Longworth-Dames, at St. Leonards on the 18th of 
last month, and a short account of the circumstances which led to 
her becoming the goddaughter of Queen Caroline may not be with- 
out interest for the readers of the Spectator. She was the 
daughter of Thomas Northmore, of Cleve, and his wife Emmeline, 
daughter of Sir John Eden, Bart., of Windlestone, in the county 
of Durham. My mother was born on June 5th, 1821, at Cleve, 
near Exeter. At this period the whole of England was agitated 
by the controversy between George IV. and Queen Caroline, whose 
cause was ardently taken up by my grandfather. He was a leading 
man in that part of Devon, and not only a politician of the school 
of Leigh Hunt, but also a scholar, a poet, and a geologist, a rare 
combination for a country gentleman at that period. Incidentally 
it may be mentioned that he was the first discoverer of prehistoric 
remains at Kent’s Cavern, near Torquay. The cause of Queen 
Caroline enlisted his sympathy, and Cleve was one of her resting- 
places during her peregrination of the Western Counties. When 
she learnt that her host had an infant daughter who was about 
to be baptized she expressed her wish to be the child’s godmother. 
She attended at the ceremony at St. Thomas’s Church, Exeter 
(where many generations of Northmores lie), and held my mother 
in her arms at the christening. From her my mother received 
her Christian names, Caroline Amelia Brunswick. 

Cleve was the last of the formerly extensive properties of the 
Northmores to remain in the possession of the family. I often 


heard from my mother in my childhood the family legend of the 
loss of Whyddon Park, which adjoins the well-known Fingle 
Bridge in the beautiful gorge of the Teign near Chagford. 
Geoffrey Northmore, about 1730, lost a large sum of money at 
cards, the game turning on an ace of diamonds. To pay the debt 
he had to sell Whyddon. 


He spent the rest of his life at an old 


————— 
country-house named Wonson Manor, near Throwleigh, on the 
edge of Dartmoor, and there painted on the panelling of his hed. 
room a large ace of diamonds, which, as an old nurse told my 
mother, “he always cursed when he went to bed, instead of 
saying his prayers.” Wonson Manor is now a farmhouse; the aco 
of diamonds is still clearly visible, and I have myself seen it mors 
than once. It was sketched by my cousin, John Northmore, and 
the drawing was reproduced by Mr. Baring-Gould in his book, 
An Old Devon Manor House. He also introduces the Northmores 
into two of his novels, John Herring and Urith. John North. 
more, who was the last Northmore owner of Cleve, died in 1915 
in his eighty-ninth year, and is buried in St. Thomas’s Churcoh.— 
I an, Sir, &., Manse. Loneworra-Dames, 
Crichmere, Guildford. 





WANTED AN AUTHOR. 
[To rae Eptron or THe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—In reference to the letter from Miss Jessie Spurrel] 
which appears in the Spectator of September 2ist, I have in my 
recollection an enumeration that appeared years ago in Black’s 
Guide to Wales of the seven chief Vales of the principality, 
together with their leading characteristics. According to my re- 
collection, the enumeration comprised four in North Wales— 
those of Llangollen, Clwyd, Conway, and Festiniog—and three 
in South Wales, one of which was that of Towy. The Vale of 
Llangollen was said to be the most “ picturesque,” the Vale of 
Clwyd the most “rich,” and so on; while the Vale of Towy was 
said to be the best adapted for a comfortable, retired residence, 
Probably it is these statements in Black’s Guide which are run- 
ning in your correspondent’s mind.—I am, Sir, &., CESTRIAN. 





8ST. JOHN vn. 4. 
(To rae Environ or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—Surely the rendering of xal 4 marhp atrod given by the 
candidates in the Honours School cannot have been accidental 
with all of them. I have long known of it as a possible transla- 
tion. If it is right, may not the words be an Oriental figure 
emphasizing the falseness of the devil? It is possible, however, 
that, as the margin of the R.V. suggests, the preceding Jérav adj 
7d WelSos ex rdv islwy Aare? refers not to the devil, but to the 
wicked, who are children of the devil. See v. 44. Then everything 
is simple enough. The ordinary translation, “and the father of 
it,” is a very unnatural rendering of the Greek.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Northcourt House, Abingdon, M. T. Tatum. 


(To rue Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. De Havilland Bushnell records the singular fact that 
at the same examination for Honour Mods. no fewer than nine 
candidates concurred in rendering the familiar passage 
(John viii. 44), “ He is a liar and the father of it,’ by the words 
“He is a liar; and so is his father.” Their rendering he 
characterizes as “an uncommonly good shot,” and wonders 
“whether they held some novel theory of the ancestry of the 
devil.” I would suggest that the explanation of the simultaneous 
concurrence of nine men in this unusuat rendering may perhags 
be found, not in their having made spontaneous (yet identical) 
“ shots,” but in their all having read the same book. Dr. Moncure 
Conway, in his Idols and Ideals (London, 1877), says of 
John viii. 44:— 

“Though the English version turns the sentence into bad 
grammar and worse sense, the original is plain—‘ He is a liar; 
and so is his father.’ The notion that the devil had a father was 
one of the Jate phases of the Gnostic philosophy. The Demiurge 
employed to create the world was associated with the devil, and 
suggested as his creator, by Marcion.”—(Idols and Ideals, tit. 
“ Christianity,” p. 8.) 

—I am, Sir, &., 
Downing College, Cambridge. 


Courrney Kenny. 





* HOWLERS.” 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’} 
Sim,—I send youa “howler” which is probably new to your 
readers. Q. “ What is meant by ‘the Chiltern Hundreds’ ?” 
A. “ The things you see with a microscope in a cheese” !—I am, 
Sir, &., J. 8. B. 


(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 
Str,—If not belated, may an old schoolmaster detail instances 
from his own experience? Q. ‘“‘ What were the provisions of the 
Treaty of Bretigny ?” A. “ The provisions of this particular 
Treaty were herrings”! (The lad had been reading about the 
Battle of Herrings, and apparently thought that provisions must 
naturally mean something to eat.) Q. “ Name some of the leading 
causes of the Reformation in England.” A. “ Henry VIII. married 
seven wives and obstinately refused to have massage for the 
dead ”! (In this case the examinee had been taking lessons it 
hygiene, and we may charitably suppose that he confounded 
“masses” and ‘‘ massage.’’) Q. “Who was Venus?” 
A. “ Amongst the heathen she was the goddess of love, but 
amongst Christians, ever since the sixteenth century, she has 
been styled the Morning Star of the Reformation”! On another 





plane I should like to quote the requirements of a clergymat 
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writing to a friend of mine about a locum tenens. He laid 

down two requirements—viz., “I myself take the eastward posi- 

tion, but my wife desires a south aspect.”’—I am, Sir, &., 
Chillenden Rectory, Canterbury. J. O. Bevan,- M.A., F.S.A, 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and imporiance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 
a 

FULFILMENT. 
Wuen wars are done, 
And when the splendour of the setting sun 
Goes down serenely on a quiet shore, 
Whose faithful tides forevermore 
Bring in the memory 
Of those who died that life might be: 
When we are grown 60 tender and so brave, 
That on a bitter grave 
We lay forgiveness, garlanded 
With love and pity; for the alien dead, 
Grieving that they were cruel once and blind, 
Praying that in Thy Light their eyes may find 
The vision of a world that still can be, 
A kinship such as neither they nor we 
Dreamed in the old unshriven days: 
Yea, when divided ways 

* Are one, 
A grander world begun : 
When love and tears and laughter are grown deep 
As sacraments, and Mercies never sleep, 
But watch and mourn the dead 
Where they lie comforted; 
And when the heart’s warm rain 
Falls on the bless®d grain 
Of Brotherhood, when eager sowers fling 
It lavishly and far, that it may spring 
In harvests sweet and wide, 
Whose thrilling sheaves are tied 
Ry hands once enemied : 
When all of this shall be, 
Then, then a second Calvary 
Shall rise; the Mount whereon the price 
Of deathless peace is laid, Man’s love and sacrifice; 
A Hill immense, resplendent, high, 
Whence all the ruined earth, the darkened sky 
Shall kindle, and shall burn with phenix-fire, 
The flame of purged desire. 
G. O. Warren. 





BOOKS. 


——<= 
LORD CLIVE.* 

At last we have got a Life of Clive which is worthy of its subject. 
Hitherto Clive, as great and as memorable in character, in intel- 
lect, and in the power of expression as he was in action, has lain 
under the grievous disability of imperfect biography. There has 
not only been no adequate Life of Olive, but till now the world 
has had little or no chance of reading the superlatively wise 
and statesmanlike despatches, letters, and speeches in which 
Clive not merely dealt with the troubles of the moment, but laid 
down for all time the principles which ought to govern indi- 
viduals and nations in their dealings with Asiatics and Asian 
politics, But even worse than this neglect of Clive’s doings and 
sayings was the fact that what little was known to the public about 
him was derived from what can only be described as Macaulay’s 
brilliant caricature. That caricature is no doubt fascinating, 
incisive, and, like many caricatures in print and in line, sympathetic, 
and meant to be sympathetic. Yet for all that, and for all its 
many attractions, the famous essay is a caricature. In order to get 
a certain effect particular features are heightened and distorted and 
others suppressed altogether, until a man ontirely different from 
the real man, and yet all the timo with a kind of poigaant re- 
semblance, is produced. Macaulay’s essay on Clive lives, and will 
continue to live, in literature because the author was a man of 
genius. But we must never forget that when we read and thrill it 
is not about the real Clive. The figure before us is as essentially 
& work of art as, say, Shakespeare’s Henry V. Happily, however, 
the Clive whom Sir George Forrest has drawn for us in his two 
volumes, full, we are glad to say, of the ipsissima verba of his 


* The Life of Lord Clive, By Sir George Forrest, C,1.E, 2 vois, London: Cassell 
and Co, (36s. net.] 





subject, is quite as vivid as Macaulay’s sketch and infinitely 
more satisfying. Here we enjoy the form and features of a 
living man, and are not worried by the thunderous distortions 
and lambent exaggerations of the magician of History. The 
general impression which we get from Macaulay, and*which he 
deliberately intended us to receive, is of a coarse and illiterate 
soldier of fortune, ill-bred and ill-read, but saved from the dis- 
considerations of such a character by flashes not only of military 
genius but of statesmanship and of a true sense of patriotism. 
Macaulay’s Clive has the coarseness of grain and vulgarity of the 
conventional Nabob. No one would gather from the essay that 
here was a man who in his writing was not only scrupulously 
careful of the art of composition, but possessed a natural felicity 
of style as well as an essential power of conveying to paper that 
passion with which his whole nature vibrated. 

There is hardly any man of action who has contrived to put the 
thrill of emotion into his phrases that Clive did. It is on record 
that Chatham, who listened to one of Clive’s speeches, declared 
that “ it was one of the most finished pieces of eloquence he had ever 
heard in the House of Commons.’ But in truth this declaration 
was hardly wanted. We have only to read the speech in question 
to recognize its extraordinary force and fascination. There is no 
excuse for any suggestion that Clive was indebted to the help of 
others in the composition of his speeches, for his letters and 
despatches, of which happily we have a vast supply, are filled with 
passages equally eloquent, pregnant, and “ luciferous.” Take as 
an example Clive’s description of the physical miseries from which 
he suffered. ‘“‘ How miserable I am,’’ he wrote in one of his last 
letters to Henry Strachey, his ‘‘ most devoted comrade aad friend”’ ; 
‘**T have a disease which makes life insupportable, but which my 
doctors tell me won’t shorten it one hour.’’ These are words that 
pierce the heart and are somehow clothed with an emotional force 
beyond their functions and their offices—their mere grammatical 
meaning. Take again the phrase in one of Clive’s later letters to 
his father in which, when asking to be remembered to his mother 
“in the most affectionate manner,” he adds: “ She has acted a great! 
part in life.” He goes on to speak of “the uniformity of her 
conduct with regard to her children ’’ as her special virtue. Could 
a mother want higher praise more nobly expressed ? Were there 
uniformity of conduct in all parents, how many family tragedios 
should we avert! Take again these words in a letter to Strachey 
written in 1772, words which not only move us, but have at this 
moment a peculiar appropriateness for all who desire that Clive's 
work for the Empire shall endure; “‘ J will not patiently stand by 
and see a great Empire, acquired by great abilities, perseverance 
and resolution, lost by ignorance and indolence.”” May the Houses 
of Parliament remember these words when they discuss the Montagu 
Report ! 

Here are words taken from Clive’s address to the officers who in 
the First Mutiny asked for more money—words which sting like a 
blood-knot on a lash: ‘ You have stormed no town, and found the 
money there; neither did you find it in the plains of Plassey.’ 
But let us not for a moment suppose that Clive in his letters was 
always riding the high horse. He could be as lively as he could be 
severe. We find him, for example, speaking of his chief rival in 
the East India Company’s Directorate as “ Sir Hannibal Hot Pot.’ 
That delightful phrase is contained in a letter to Orme the historian, 
whom Clive kept well supplied not only with letters, memoranda 
and speeches, but with plans and drawings. It is indeed one oj 
Sir George Forrest’s most memorable discoveries that Clive was the 
power behind the throne of the English Thucydides. No doubt 
Orme was endowed by nature with a very remarkable gift of style, 
but it is extraordinarily interesting to find how much he owed to 
the direct inspiration of Clive. Fastidious as was Orme in the 
written word, he would often adopt whole pages of Clive’s “ materia! 
to serve’ with only the slightest of verbal alterations. All that 
minute history of the early transactions at Arcot and on the coast 
of Coromandel is now seen to have been derived directly from the 
principal actor, Captain Clive. Yet no one ever detected that the 
stately march of Orme’s inimitable historic prose—a prose medium 
essentially finer than that of either Gibbon or Johnson—was 
diluted by some inferior strain, Who would gather from Macaulay 
that the subject of his essay was a man who could not only think 
and act, but writs as well as—in our opinion, a great deal better 
than—the great Chatham himself ? 

While thanking Sir George Forrest for his noble contribution to 
our historical literature, we desire to ask of him further favours. 
In our opinion, he would be doing little less than fulfilling an 
imperative public duty if he would make a very full selection of ail 
the best of Clive’s letters, despatches, public memoranda, and 
speeches, including the whole Report of Clive’s evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, and publish them, not in 
extracts, but verbatim, with such current aunotations and explan. 
ations as might be required. The bvok would be not only a 
magnificent monument to Clive’s genius, but would be of immense 
practical value to all whose duty it is to carry on our rule in India 
{fll such time as the various peoples of that great fragment of the 
Asian Continent shall have reached that social and political 
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homogeneity which will enable them to govern themselves. Finally, 
such a book as we suggest (it would have to be a book of many 
volumes unless a great deal of good material were sacrificed) 
would be of special use in that school of English, or “ English 
Greats,” which has been recommended in these eolumns to the 
consi ‘eration of our elder Universities. 

In striving to show how greatly a full and adequate Life of Clive 
was required, and i: expressing our gratitude to Sir George 
Forrest for relieving us of the incubus of the Macaulay caricature, 
or rather let us say for allowing us, while still enjoying the brilliancy 
of the caricature,to see the real man behind it, we have unfortunately 
left ourselves very little space in which to deal with the general 
course of the narrative, or to discuss tho great amount of fresh 
matter which it contains. Our consolation must be that the book 
is so full of new light, both on the character of Clive and on Indian 
affairs, that it would be hopeless to attempt any detailed analysis. 
All we shall try to do is to indicate one or two points in regard 
to which Sir George Forrest has put his readers under a special 
obligation. His account of the intricate military and diplomatic 
operations between us, the Native rulers of Southern India, and the 
French is surprisingly clear, considering the complications of the 
subject. Though he in no way lays himself out to be sensational 
er dramatic, his story of the siege of Arcot is full of the spirit of 
romance. More important, and in many ways more difficult of 
accomplishment, are the lifelike, and we believe perfectly fair, 
pictures which wo obtain of those two hitherto somewhat mysterious 
and shadowy figures, Omichund and Nuncomar. If any proof were 
needed that Clive behaved quite properly in regard to Omichund 
and the Red Treaty, it is to be found in the volumes before us. We 
believe that the verdict of sensible and honourable men who take 
the trouble to master the facts, and do not jump to conclusions, 
must always be that which Clive himself gave to the House of 
Commons in looking back on these transactions. He not only showed 
no remorse for what he had done, but with his usual boldness and 
sincerity declared that if the thing had got to be done over again 
he would act exactly as he had acted. No one can read the full 
narrative without feeling that, at the very worst, Clive was 
splendide mendax. To have yielded to a blackmailer such as 
Omichund on a punctilio would have been not merely futile but 
eruel, for it would certainly have involved the lives of the Englishm2n 
in the hands of the Nabob. Admiral Watson yielded, or rather 
half yielded, to the punctilio, but was saved from the consequences 
ef his moral timidity by Clive’s boldness and willingness to take the 
whole responsibility on his own brave shoulders. Clive indeed in 
his willingness to counteract the treachery and deceit of Omichund, 
cuts a very much better figure than the fastidious Watson, who 
“ would not play false and yet would falsely win.” 


The name of Nuncomar comes to us illuminated by the dramatic 
eloquence of two of our greatest rhetoricians and men of letters, 
Burke and Macaulay. Yct neither of them told us, Burke probably 
because he did not want to spoil his case and Macaulay because he 
was ignorant, that Nuncomar long before he was caught out in an 
act of peculative forgery had played a very tortuous, not to say 
treacherous, part both before and after the overthrow of Surajah 
Dowlah. He was quite as much the child of lies and deceit as 
Omichund, and even more treacherous. 

_Those who want to satisfy themselves in regard to the allegations 
ef pecuniary corruption made against Clive cannot do better than 
study Sir George Forrest's book, where the whole of the facts are 
given without disguise. Happily this was an easy task, for Clive, 
not out of any calculated candour, but because it was part of his 
nature and his system, never made any secret about his 
pecuniary gains. Here indeed he showed not only good sense but 
good morals, for corruption never finds any wings so suited to its 
flight as those of secrecy. Where secrecy is abandoned corruption 
in the worst sense cannot flourish. It may have been wrong of the 
East India Company not earlier to have made rules about the 
taking of presents from natives. But the honest student of history 
viewing the facts in regard to Clive will give the same verdict which 
was given by Parliament. It will be remembered that the House 
ef Commons passed a resolution setting forth the fact that Clive 
did “ about the time of the deposing of Surajah Dowlah, the Nabob 
ef Bengal, and the establishing of Meer Jaffier on the musnud,”’ 
ebtain £234,000, but added to this statement of undoubted and 
admitted fact “that Robert Lord Clive did, at the same time, 
render great and meritorious services to this country.” 

Though accident gave Clive so vast a fortune, he was in no 
fense an avaricious man. Crashaw, in perhaps the most beautiful 
conceit in our or any language, said of the young poet disappointed 
im love, ‘ He catched at love, and filled his hands with bays.” Of 
Clive we might say with equal truth, ‘“‘ He catched at power, and 
tilled his hands with gold.” Power was what he cared for, both 
for himself and for the Company. And here it is not out ef place 
to point out that in a dissolute age, and subject to all the temptations 
ef Asian exile, Clive appears to have maintained throughout his 
life the highest moral standard. He was as good and as devoted a 
husband as he was a son. Nothing could have been more simply 
tender, natural, and affectionate than his letters to Lady Clive. 





He was even free from the vics of drunkenness, in the eighteenth 
century hardly considered a vice. In his dealings with the natives 
hs was never oppressive, never crusl, never vindictive, but always 
respectful, courteous, and dignified. Any thought of personal 
revenge or of persecuting his opponents with malignity was far from 
his nature. Again, though he could hit hard and speak plainly, he 
always avoided the language of personal insult. It was not in his 
nature to use it. In many cases one cannot but be surprised at the 
way in which he forgave and forgot. For example, though he 
exposed and ruined Omichund, he appears to have taken a kindly 
interest in repairing the hoalth of the broken traitor. He even 
forgave Meer Jaffier, who, in spite of the fact that Clive had placed 
him on the throne, was quite willing to have bstrayed his friend and 
patron. Finally, Clive would never listen for a moment to any of the 
Machiavellian suggestions for getting rid of ‘ inconvenient people” 
by the methods prevalent in an Oriental Court. Proposals of this 
kind always roused his fiercest indignation. 

We have marked in these volumes some thirty passages for 
quotation, all of them affording proofs of the extreme interest of 
Sir George Forrest’s book. We have only space, however, for one 
or two. We will choose not those which may be described as 
sensational in ability, but thoss which are good examples of Clive’s 
statesmanship and grasp of great principles. When the “ young 
Nawab ’’ was pressed by the invasion of the Shahzadah, the eldest 
son of the Mogul, and was on the point of paying blackmail, Clive, 
who was hurrying up to his support, wrote him two letters of 
admirable advice. The first contained the following passage :— 

“I would not have you think of coming to any terms with him, 
but proceed to take the res to defend your city to 
the last. On Monday, the last of this month, I shall ‘© the field, 
and will have everything in readi to march to your assistance 
if necessary. Rest assured that the English are your staunch and 
firm friends, and that they never desert a cause in which they have 
once taken a part.” 

Six days later he added :— 

“ I have just heard a pieca of intelligence, which I can scarce give 

credit to; it is, that your Excellency is going to offer a sum of 
money to the King’s son. If you do this, you will have Sujah-u- 
Dowlah, the Mahrattas, and many more, come from all parts to 
the confines of your country, who will bully you out of money, 
till you have none left in your treasury. If your Excellency should 
pursue this method, it will be furnishing the King’s son with the 
means to raise forces, which, indeed, may endanger the loss of your 
country. What will be said, if the great Jaffier Ali Khan, Subah 
of this provinces, who commands an army of sixty thousand men, 
sheuld offer money to a boy who has scarce a soldier with him? 
I beg your Excellency will rely on the fidelity of the English and of 
those troops which are attached to you.” 
Once mere we pray our rulers to remember these words when we 
are in effect asked to destroy the fabric of our Indian Empire, not 
because we have something better to put in its place, but as a 
concession to political and constitutional blackmail applied at a 
moment when we are supposed to be weak. When Clive was in a 
tight place, as he often was, he realized that the time had come for 
special firmness and boldness, not for concessions which would lose 
all their grace and valus because of the shadow of enforcement. 
He kept concessions for fortunate hours, not for those that were 
overcast. 

Perhaps the best and most perfect letter by Clive that we can 
quote is that in which he eloses the controversy with the half- 
mutinous officers who tried to extract a larger share of money after 
the battle of Plassey—the msn at whose heads while they were 
mutinous he flung the rebuke quoted above as an example of style. 
When Clive stood firm these officers made a complete surrender. 
It was then, but not till then, that Clive showed his magnanimity :— 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN,—I have ever been desirous of the love and good 
opinion of my officers, and have often pursued their interest in 
preference of my own. What passed the other day is now forgotten, 
and I shall always be glad of an opportunity of convincing you how 
much I am, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

Moorshebabad, (Signed) Rost. Crive. 

9th July, 1757.” 


As Sir George Forrest well says, it is a letter which illustrates “ the 
generosity and manly sense of Clive’s character.”’ Clive, following 
the Oriental fashion, was apt to end his letters with the phrase: 
‘* What can I say more?” What can we say more, how can we 
end our review better than with this perfect example of epistolary 
eloquence ? 








MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS.* 
Sir Arraur QuitLeR-Coucn recently declared, ‘‘sadly, resignedly,” 
that a man, even of his years, had no right to speak, or very little 
power to speak usefully, of contemporary poets. We find it hard 
to regard ‘‘Q” as a veteran, but Mr. Harold Williams has the 
advantage of him in being of the generation to whom the younger 
writers make their appeal. Yet he also is conscious of his temerity 
in criticizing living writers. He recognizes the in-vitable drawbacks 
of closeness, and disclaims any pretencs to finality in his judgments. 
He is content with the modest claim that his chapters ‘‘ may not 
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pe without interest and usefulness as a record of adventures among 
pooks, and possibly something more.’’ The claim deserves to be 
conceded. Mr. Williams covers a wide field and deals with hundreds 
of writers. If the record is not brought fully up to date, it is for 
the honourable reason that he has been serving during the greater 
part of the war. But though a modern,he is neither an iconoclast 
nor a revolutionary. He is not ‘‘out’’ to overthrow established 
reputations or dispraise famous men. He welcomes what is fruitful 
in the new without belittling the abiding influence of the old. The 
motto of his book may be found in his own words: ‘‘ No work 
has survived the ordeal of the centuries which did not add to its 
contemporary appeal the claim of creative imagination and artistic 
form.’’ He has little sympathy with those who look at life through 
a formula, or would sacrifice art and romance on the altar of the 
demagogue or the preacher. 

Mr. Williams justifies his choico of 1890 as a terminus a quo 
on the ground that it roughly marks the virtual end of the Victorian 
Age. There was no clean cut, and there has been much over- 
lapping ; but in the early “‘ nineties’? new influences, tendencies, and 
forces began to make themselves felt. These he divides and discusses 
under four heads—the aesthetic movement as represented by Wilde, 
the aims of the writers in the Yellow Book and Savoy, the influence 
of W. E. Henley, and the ideals of the Irish Celtic Revival. He 
regards Wilde as a man of genius, while admitting the derivative 
character of his work, which as a whole illustrates the wreck of 
art upon the theory that art could be detached from life. Mr. 
Williams contrasts the Yellow Book with its successor, the Savoy. 
Both represented a reaction in the direction of Celtic and French 
as opposed to Teutonic ideals, but the latter, under the direction of 
Mr. Symons, stood more consistently for the ‘‘ new right of men 
to paint or to write of life as they saw it, without speculation.” 
He attaches more importance to Henley as a discoverer and inter- 
preter than as a creator. His was not a new cult, but he ex- 
pressed it in new terms: ‘He is the muscular agnostic, 
the counterpart in the world of Kingsley in the Church.” The 
Irish literary movement he pronounces the most important and 
productive of the four, not only as representing the awakening of 
anew sense of national consciousness among writers with a single 
faith, though with different methods, buf as having produced 
work of abiding quality in poetry and the drama. Dealing with 
the subject in detail in his admirable chapters on ‘‘ Irish Poets 
and Playwrights,’ Mr. Williams denies to Celtic literature the 
expression of a full and overflowing tide: it is the refuge of a little 
people defying the onset of material civilization, a losing game 
nobly played. To Synge alone he attributes creative talent of 
the highest order: ‘‘ he has written masterpieces of dramatic genius 
which can only die with the language’; though ‘‘ nobody in real 
lifo ever talked like the characters of Synge .. . he made the conven- 
tion as real and individual to himself as the translators of King 
James made the English of the Bible. When he wrote his dramas 
he thought in the language he invented.’’ Mr. Williams places 
the work of the Irish literary dramatists high above that of Englisn 
competitors, but regrets their later tendency to substitute realism 
for reality, to think the thoughts and speak the fashions of the 
town, 

In treating of the Irish poets Mr. Williams rightly insists on 
certain non-Celtic elements of their inspiration: ‘* 4%,” is the heir 
of the mystics of all ages. Mr. Yeats is not a learned poet, but has 
been deeply influenced by the French Symbolists and Blake. His 
inspiration visits him from literature; his temper is tinged with 
an aristocratic aloofness from common life. He is (or has been) 
an exquisite and magical lyrist; but the value of his plays lies 
in their poetry, and not in any dramatic quality. Here his greatest 
servico has boen in the discovery of Synge and the guidance of 
Synge’s genius into fruitful paths. Of the group of Irish poetesses, 
Mr. Williams places ‘* Moira O'Neill’ but little below Mr. Yeats 
and “‘ 43.”’ by virtue of the simple dignity and strength of her 
art as a, singer of the homely life of the people. He finds no work 
of importance in recent Irish fiction, and in the worst paragraph 
in the whole book dismisses Miss Somerville and Miss Martin as 
writers of ‘‘ sporting tales and humorous sketches of Irish life . . . 
commendably written and vigorous, if a little tiresome and laboured 
in humour, The spirit of these tales and their simple devices are 
as old as Lever.” If Mr. Williams is unable to recognize humour 
or style in the authors of the R.M. he is past praying for. He 
has evidently never heard of The Real Charlotte. But this is one 
of the very few lapses in an admirable book. 

In the chapter on ‘ Poetry in Transition ’’ Mr. Williams shows 
remarkable fairness in his judgments of writers so widely divergent 
in aim and method asthe late Alfred Austin and Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, 
though both were influenced by Byron. He is discreetly enthusiastic 
about Mr. Bridges—‘ scholar, recluse, and prosodist, gifted with a 
true and constant but not strong emotional response to life.’ Si, 
William Watson is rather oddly included among the ‘‘ New Forces in 
Poetry ’ in view of the correct description of him as a follower of 
Milton, Wordsworth, and Arnold, an isolated but consistent artist, a 
“lyrist of the mind.” In spite of his addiction to non-essential 
themes, Mr. Symons is placed among those whose poetry leaves 





Nothing quite as it was before. Mr. Williams recognizes in Mr. 
Davidson, the lover of actuality, a Nietzschean malgré lui, preacher 
of the gospel of matter and Nature made self-conscious in man, 
the precursor of -Marinetti and the Futurists. The estimate of 
Mr. Kipling is a reluctant tribute to a genius which jars on the critic 
nine times out of ten. Mr. Williams allows Francis Thompson 
splendour and pageantry, though he often declined upon “ elaborate 
acrobatics of Latinized vocabulary,’ but gives reasoned grounds 
for denying him the title either of a great poet or a profound mystic. 
In “The Passage of the Centuries’? Mr. Williams devotes most 
space to Mr. Hardy, pointing out that though he turned seriously 
to poetry late in life, he began his literary career with verse. The 
Dynasts he regards as a wonderful and unique achievement in litera- 
ture rather than a great poem : ‘‘ its greatness lies in the architectural 
grandeur of the all-embracing conception of which it is built.” 
And his shorter poems, though he now moves with greater ease 
in the trammels of verse, prove him to be not a primarily a poet, 
still less a metrist, so much as ‘‘ an artist endowed with a profoundly 
original vision of human life.”’ Mr. Williams is harsh to the violent 
realism of Mr. Masefield, and somewhat patronizing to Sir Henry 
Newbolt. Mr. Doughty is well hit off as one who “has experi- 
mented in an extraordinarily interesting manner with an ancient 
garment of speech.”” The younger poets are generously treated, and 
Mr. Williams is especially happy in his appreciations of Mr. de la 
Mare, Rupert Brooke, and James Elroy Flecker, whom, in virtue 
of his cult of the jewelled phrase, he allies with Keats and the 
French Parnassians. 

We have left ourselves no space to do justice to Mr. Williams’s full 
and critical survey of the literary and intellectual drama in England, 
in which he laments the arid influence of the propagandist, and, 
while granting Mr. Shaw sincerity, wit, and efficiency, subjects his 
theories and style to a slashing and damaging criticism. ‘“ His 
emotions, and he is not without them, are cowed by an aggressive 
intellect.’’ More than twohundred out of four hundred and eighty 
pages are devoted to the novel, of which Mr. Williams does not despair 
in spite of the propagandists. He attaches special im portance to 
Samuel Butler, deals very faithfully with Mr. Wells and Mr. Bennett, 
writes with true insight of Mr. Conrad, and his estimate of Mr. Henry 
James is the best and the most judicial we have yet seen. Mr. 
Williams casts his net very wide; but he has not found room 
for the author of The Nebuly Coat. We are gtad, however, of his 
recognition of the sardonic wit of ‘‘ Saki,” and, in a chapter on 
American novelists, of the macabre genius of Ambrose Bierce, 
In taking leave of an excellently and often brilliantly written, sane, 
and refreshing book we may be allowed to demur to the author's 
interpretation of his terms of reference in one department cf letters. 
Dr. Douglas Hyde is very properly included, though he has exerted 
his influence mainly through translation. Professor Gilbert Murray, 
whom even the most hostile critics must admit to be a pre-eminently 
imaginative and stimulating translator, is not even mentioned. 





THE EASTERN CAMPAIGNS.* 
M. Stienon, the well-informed French writer whose articles on 
the war in the Revue des Deux Mondes have attracted much attention, 
has written an interesting book on the campaigns in Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Palestine. His narrative is commend- 
ably accurate and clear, and well illustrated with maps, and his 
criticism, though at times severe, is judicious. M. Stiénon allows 
us to perceive the grave anxiety with which French military men 
have watched some phases of our Eastern campaigns. We can 
understand their fears if we imagine for a moment that an invading 
army was solidly planted at Colchester, with East Anglia in ite 
grip. In such a case the light-hearted people who would ship off 
one army corps after another to the Jordan or the Tigris or the 
Caspian Sea would not find a very sympathetic confidant in Downing 
Street. ‘he author cannot refrain at intervals from hinting that 
some persons of authority among us did not realize, especially in 
the first two years of the war, the extreme seriousness of the position 
on the Western Front. ‘ France,’’ he says, “is defending the 
interests of the Syrians more effectively in Picardy than she could 
do on the outskirts of Lebanon.’ He admits freely that our 
campaigns, like that of Russia in Armenia, were purely defensive 
in their origin, that our primary object in going to Palestine was 
the safety of Egypt and the Suez Canal, and that we were obliged 
to occupy the Lower ‘Tigris Valley to secure the oilfields near the 
Karun, which are indispensable to our Navy. He adds that these 
campaigns, up to last spring, had had at least a negative result in 
averting defeat from the Allies. But he confesses to a belief that 
too much of our energy and available resources has been expended in 
Western Asia, when it might have been employed to better purpose 
in France and Flanders. M. Stiénon, a good but a candid friend, 
says plainly that the earlier campaigns were ill-planned, and there - 
fore far too costly, and he comments freely on our mistakes. Yet 
he does not spare his praise for General Maude and General Allenby, 
who did not strike till they were ready and then struck hard. Why, 
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he asks, did not the Allies, with equal prudence and determination, 
secure Constantinople before we reached Baghdad and Jerusalem ? 
History will reveal the full answer to M. Stiénon’s question. It is 
not quite fair to throw the whole responsibility on the “ pusillani- 
mous ”’ statesmen of the Allies. 


The author's account of the Armenian campaign is one of the most 
complete that we have seen. He shows that it was, for Russia, a 
defensive campaign. The Turks before declaring war had massed 
large armies in Armenia, and thus were able almost immediately 
to invade the Caucasus. The battle of Sarykamish in December, 
1914,might well have been a Russian disaster if the Turkish transport 
had not broken down, and if the Turkish Generals had shown a 
little more vigour. As it was, the Russians, though surprised and 
almost overwhelmed by numbers, held firm, and the Turks, starving 
in the snow-bound hills, lost courage,and collapsed before a desperate 
Russian counter-attack. Yet the menace remained and grew 
until the Allies’ operations at Gallipoli attracted the best Turkish 
divisions from Armenia to the west and detained them thero 
throughout the year 1915. We may never know the full extent 
of the Turkish losses at Gallipoli, but it is safe to say that the 
Turkish Army has never recovered from that shattering experi- 
ence. The Russians could not reinforce their Caucasian armies 
until the end of 1915, and it was then that under a brilliant young 
commander, General Yudenitch, they made a sudden dash for 
Erzerum before the Turks, freed from anxiety about Gallipoli, 
could despatch fresh forces by land to Armenia. If the fall of 
Erzerum was due to the magnificent courage of the storming- 
parties who climbed lofty hills buried in snow to assail the forts 
and dragged their artillery up the icy slopes by man-power, it was 
indirectly due to the Allies’ sacrifices at Helles, Anzac, and Suvla. 
Unfortunately the Russians were not able to repay us by helping 
to relieve Kut-el-Amara. They advanced rapidly to the south- 
west of Erzerum, as far as Bitlis and Sert, but were held up before 
they could reach the Tigris above Mosul. They sent Cossack 
patrols from their Persian base to meet our forces below Kut. 
But the Turks were strong enough then to resist the Russian 
advance, and to hold back our relieving army until General Towns- 
hend was starved out. The fall of Kut, moreover, enabled the 
Turks to turn on the Russians and push them back through the 
year 1916. The Russian tide was again flowing when the Revolu- 
tion broke out and destroyed the Russian Army. Had the Russians 
retained their sanity for another year, they would, in co-operation 
with us, have freed the whole of Mesopotamia and driven the Turks 
well back into Anatolia. The British army of the Tigris might 
then have reached Aleppo from the east, and compelled the Turk 
to evacuate Palestine and Syria. As it was, the Russians lost to 
the Turks all that they had won, and the Caucasus into the bargain, 
to say nothing of Russia herself. Happily, General Allenby and 
his successor, General Marshall, were so firmly established at 
Baghdad that the Russian collapse did not affect them. 


M. Stiénon admires our later campaigns in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine for the elaborate care with which they were organized 
no less than for the skill and vigour with which they were con- 
ducted. Security is his military watchword, as it is that of Marshal 
Foch. He has no patience with the gambler’s throw, like the first 
advance on Baghdad. But he is equally contemptuous of the 
passive defensive, as illustrated in the original plan of defending 
Egypt by holding the line of the Suez Canal. Perhaps M. Stiénon 
does not make sufficient allowance for our lack of trained men in 
1915. We had an abundance of willing recruits, but all too few 
battalions or squadrons that could be trusted in difficult fleld 
operations such as proved necessary in the Sinai Peninsula when an 
active defensive was adopted. We may forgive a French critio for 
forgetting how small our military forces were at the outset of the 
war; even British politicians and writers too often assume that 
what is militarily possible for us now was possible in the first two 
years of the struggle. America, with all her enthusiasm and all our 
experience to draw upon, has needed eighteen months to create a 
large field army for France, and she has accomplished the task far 
more quickly than her own Generals or any one else expected. 
The author emphasizes the gravity of the enemy’s double threat 
to Egypt, from Palestine and from Tripoli. The British public 
always underestimated the danger, partly from lack of information, 
partly because it accepted too readily the exploded theory that the 
Sinai Desert was an impassable barrier for large armies, partly, 
too, because it did not understand the situation in Egypt. M. 
Stiénon shows not only that Djemal Pasha’s attaek on the Canal 
was a serious matter, but also that the Senussi invasion from the 
west was far more dangerous at one time than most people thought 
and threatened to reach the Nile Valley. The timely arrival of the 
South Africans in Egypt enabled General Wallace early in 1916 
to develop his offensive and crush the Senussi. We shall not discuss 
in detail the author's valuable account of the Palestine and Meso- 
potamian operations. His general conclusion is that the Allies began 
by greatly undervaluing the Turkish Army, and that they are 
now inclined to attach too much importance to it. He evidently 
believes, with other competent French critics like M. Henri Bidou, 
‘hat Turkey, in a military sense, is finished. If he thought so last 





spring, he must be doubly sure now that General Allenby hag de. 
stroyed the Turkish armies in Palestine. He estimates Turkey's 
mobilized strength four years ago at seven hundred and fifty 
thousand men, and many thousands have been enrolled since then, 
As the total population of the Turkish Empire, including itg yy. 
warlike and its rebellious peoples, is said to be only twenty-ong 
millions, there cannot be many trustworthy recruits left for Enver 
Pasha to fling into the furnace. M. Stiénon concludes that oy 
Eastern campaigns have achieved valuable results, which wil] be 
appreciated more fully when the Allies have won victory on the 
only decisive front in the West. As he says, while the war has 
meant destruction in Europe, it has brought new life to the 
East. Palestine and Mesopotamia, languishing for centuries under 
the dead hand of the Turks, are now beginning to enjoy law and 
order, and their new prosperity will benefit the world. 
ca 





AMONG THE FRENCH REFUGEES.* 

To read such books as Miss Day’s record of relief work in the war 
zone is to be reconciled at once to all the hardships that the war 
has brought to us in these islands. Compared with the horrors 
of invasion we have nothing but inconveniences. We read Miss 
Day’s account of the terror-swept villages and towns of Northern 
France—the wrecked homes, the hurrying, fearful crowds of 
fugitives, the minds unhinged by catastrophe, death brought on 
by exposure and want—end we recall with wonder that we ever 
complained that roast lamb was unobtainable, plums were half-a. 
crown a pound, and we couldn't get a train to Brighton! The 
centre of Miss Day’s work was at Bar-le-Duc on the Meuse, and 
into this town came refugees from the Argonne, the Ardennes, 
Luxemburg, and many a frontier village. Accommodation was 
of course quite inadequate to the great strain, and for many of the 
unfortunate people the only shelter that could be given was in 
damp cellars or houses which had long stood empty and which 
were dirty, insanitary, and verminous—for, says Miss Day, “ the 
sanitation of Bar-le-Duc has yet to be born.”’ To Bar also came 
fugitives from Verdun at the time when it seemed that its heroic 
struggle must fail, and murmurs were heard; ‘* Three more days 
of this and Verdun must fall.’’ From soldier tales Miss Day adds 
yet another dramatic incident to the story of that wonderful 
defence :— 

“Once... the Boches could have walked into Verdun with 
their rifles over their shoulders, Four Yo and four nights we 
lay in the open, Mademoiselle. Our trenchés were blown to pieces, 
we were cut off by the barrage, we had no food but our emergency 
rations, no ammunition could reach us. Then our guns became 
silent. The Boches, thinking it was a ruse, a trap, were afraid 
to come on. They thought we were reserving fire to mow them 
down at close quarters, so they waited twelve hours, and during 
that time our camions brought the ammunition up, and when 
they did come on we were ready for them.”’ 


Miss Day has many a harrowing tale to tell, but her book, in 
spite of this, is by no means all sadness. Laughter is very near 
to tears, and she writes with vivacious humour on all manner of 
topics, from the bales of articles sent by a philanthropic but 
undiscriminating public for the use of refugees—‘ all the rubbish 
in the world must have been dumped upon France in the last 
two years ’’—to the fit of her uniform, from the cow of le Pére 
Battin to the black eyes of the inconsequent poilu, whose analysis 
she attempts, but gives up in despair. ‘It is useless to try and 
offer you the poilu in tabloid form; he refuses to be reduced to a 
formula.” Even relief work itself offers food for laughter, for 
refugees have rogues among them, and when respectable, have 
their vagaries. Did not Madeleine, though given a new petticoat, 
lust after the new serge frock of Marie, and was sent away sorrowful ? 
‘** And in the house in rue Paradis there is lamentation, and Marie, 
I grieve to say, lifts up her shrill treble and crows.’’ And there is 
the story of the party at which each guest, a refugee, is to have 
@ present :— 

“ You sit at the receipt of custom, issuing your cards with the 
name of each guest written thereon, and to you comes Madame 
Ponnain. . . . Yes, she is a refugee, and she has two children. 
She would like three cards. Bon. You inscribe her name, you 
gaze at her questioningly. ‘There is Georgette, she has two 
years.’ Bon. Georgette is inscribed, And then? Madame hesi- 
tates. There is the baby. Bon. His are? ‘Eh bien, il n’est 
pas encore au monde.’ ie suggest that the unborn cannot... 
‘Mais, Mademoiselle; si il y a des étrennes (gifts)?’ Perhaps, 
perhaps ; one doesn’t know. The Ponnains were a people of much 
discrimination. .He might arrive in time. Quel doOmmage, if 
he had no ticket ?” 





FICTION. 


OUR ADMIRABLE BETTY.t 
Mr. Farnot in his new tale remains faithful to the aims and methods 
which won him his first resounding success, and gives agreeable 
proof that he has not exhausted his vein of high-spirited but decorous 


* Round about Bar-le-Duc, By Susanne R. Day, London: Skeffington and 
Son, {63, net.) 
t Our Admiruble Betty, By Jeffery Farnol, London: Sampson Low, (6s, 6d, net.) 
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romance. The scene of his story is laid at Westerham ; the time 
js early Georgian, the age of Addison and Pope, but the life depicted 
js hardly that of the group which centred in Sir Roger de Coverley ; 
there is a wido gulf between the conversation of the heroine and, 
say, the letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and the talk of 
the brocaded bucks who hover round the Admirable Lady Betty 
Catlyon is perhaps modelled moro closely on the style of the Beaux 
than the Georgians. For hero we have Major d’Aroy, a beau 
sabreur, With an heroic record in the Low Countries, who has come 
into a small estate with the intent of leading a quiet life and writing 
his great history of Fortification. But everything is thrown out 
of gear byhis next-door neighbour, a reigning toast and an adorable 
hoyden, living under the nominal chaperonage of a modish aunt, 
and surrounded by a group of fops, dandies, and bloods, How she 
managed to keep them off until she was twenty-one in an age of 
early marriages is @ puzzle, But Lady Betty had another difficulty 
—to provide a refuge and shelter for her outlawed twin-brother 
Charles, Lord Medhurst, who had compromised himself deeply in 
the’15. When it is added that the twins were remarkably alike, the 
shrewd reader will easily guoss the imbroglios that arise and the 
agonies endured by the simple Major, who has fallen hopelessly in 
love with Lady Betty. In her hands he is as wax, but though a 
flirt and a hoyden sho is a young woman of high principle. The 
seamy side of Georgian high lifo is skilfully hidden: we only see 
its decorative, flamboyant side, brocade and satin, feasting and 
junketing. True, there is a terrible villain in Mr. Dalroyd, a 
Mephistophelean dandy who has for gentleman’s gentleman an ex- 
highwayman, whom he bullies outrageously; in the relations 
between these two rascals Mr. Farnol gives us the best characteriza- 
tion in his book. The other lovers, curled and essenced dandies, 
aresprightly marionettes, but eminently histrionic figures. This is a 
spirited extravaganza, luscious in sentiment, but impeccable in 
morality. It is neither an historical romance nor a@ true fantasy, 
but it has charm, naiveté, and movement. 





READABLE Novets—Wings Triumphant. By Cecilia Hill. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—The most interesting scenes of this 
novel are those describing the heroine’s experiences in a French 
hospital in 1914. The earlier part of the story deals with her 
struggle between inclination and duty when she finds that the man 
she has married has a divorced wife still alive. While Guy was in 
France. By Thomas Cobb. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—De- 
scribes the temptations the heroine is exposed to during her flancé’e 
absence at the front. In the end she returns to her duty. The 
Green Jacket. By Jennette Lee. (Skeffington and Son. 6s.)—An 
American story of a woman detective who makes an original bargain 
with the authorities as to the future of the criminals tracked down 
by her. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
_—— 


(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.| 


Tae OcrosEeR MontTuuies.—The Nineteenth Century is a highly 
interesting number. Mr. J. R. Fisher, writing on “ Ireland, America, 
and the War,” disposes of the absurd fallacies in the Nationalist 
“ Appeal to America,” and points out that, for every four men whom 
Great Britain has sent to the war, in proportion to her population, 
Ireland has sent only one. That discreditable fact America will not 
overlook and Great Britain will not forget. Lord Dunraven, re- 
garding this moment as ‘‘ The Federal Opportunity,” pleads for the 
concession to Ireland not of ‘‘ Dominion rights ”’ but of “‘ States 
tights,” though he does not know whether this would satisfy the 
Insatiable Nationalists, to say nothing of Sinn Fein. Lord Sydenham, 
replying to Sir Theodore Morison, condemns the proposal to make 
ex-German East Africa an Indian colony ; he does not believe that 
India can spare enough capable native officials to manage such a 
colony, or that native India is developed sufficiently to undertake 
such a task. Sir Andrew Fraser contributes a cautious article on 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, favouring it in principle, but 
insisting on great care in its application. He refers to a series of 
criticisms which he is offering to Mr. Montagu, but does not say 
what they are. Two instructive articles on the moral effects of 
war are ‘“‘ Boy and Girl War-Products: their Reconstruction,” 
by Miss Edith Sellers, and ‘‘ The Changing Moral Standard,” by 
Mrs. Neville-Rolfe, who takes a grave view of the growing laxity 
which she has observed. Mr. W. H. Pollock pays a well-deserved 
tribute to the late William Winter as ‘‘ An American England- 
Lover,” and Mr. Frederic Harrison contributes an interesting 
retrospect of the Nineteenth Century, now in its five-hundredth 
number; he and Sir William Crookes are the only survivors of 
those who wrote in the first volume in 1877. Let us mention, too, 
@ timely narrative by Miss Mary F. Sandars of the famous battle of 
Valmy in the Argonne, not far from where the French and American 
Offensive is now again turning the tide of German aggression, 
——Air Frederick Maurice contributes to the Fortnightly a valuable 
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like all soldiers, he knows that the war can be decided only on the 
Western Front, he freely admits the necessity of the Palestine and 
Mesopotamian campaigns, which are ‘‘ both primarily defensive in 
character.’’ ‘‘ In Mesopotamia we are defending India; in Palestine 
we are defending Egypt ; and so long as we employ for these pur- 
poses only such forces as are required for defence, they are strategic- 
ally justifiable.” Moreover, we have been able to use in these regions 
large Indian forces which we could not employ to such advantage 

in France, while the Turk has been prevented from assisting the 
Germans in Europe. Sir Frederick Maurice points out that the 
“ unfortunate and mismanaged ” enterprise at Gallipoli, undertaken 
to help Russia, delayed for a year the Turkish attack ‘on Egypt. 

Mr. J. A. R. Marriott in a thoughtful article on ‘“ Politics and 
Politicians "’ discusses the possible consequences of the new “ leap 
in the dark,” and tells the lately enfranchised millions not to expect 
the Golden Age. ‘‘ A wise constituency will ride a good member 
with a light rein,” instead of expecting him to vote mechanically. 
Mr. Marriott bases all his hopes for the future on a better system 
of popular education. Illiterate Russia points the awful moral. 
Mr. J. D. Whelpley, writing on ‘‘ A Real Alliance,” thinks that 
the unwritten British-American alliance—a free alliance of free 
peoples—is far stronger than any written bond, and he reminds us 
that America will have no compromise with Germany, short of a 
military victory. Mr. Julius M. Price describes from past 
experience the conditions of “A Winter Campaign in Siberia,’’ 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison continues his racy “‘ Obiter Scripta.”—— 
In the Contemporary Sir Edwin Pears discusses ‘‘ Turkey, Islam, 
and Turanianism,”’ and concludes that the Pan-Turanian move- 
ment, which some English writers take very seriously, is of no 
importance, as it runs contrary to Islamic sentiment. The 
extreme Turkish Nationalists have angered the Arabs and 
many Turks by proposing to make a Turkish version of the 
Koran compulsory ; but the Turanian zealots would abolish 
Mohammedanism, just as their German friends have abandoned 
Christianity to worship Hindenburg. Sefior de Madariaga 
describes in very plain terms ‘‘ Spain’s Home War,” meaning 
the apparently irreconcilable feuds between rival parties and 
interests which compel Spain to maintain neutrality and prevent 

her from making any progress. Mrs. Fawcett puts the case very 
well for the principle of ‘‘ Equal Pay for Equal Value,”’ as between 
men and women. The war, she thinks, has freed women from 
economic bondage. In a curious article on ‘* The Irish Bishops, 
the War, and Home Rule,’’ Mr. Marlowe suggests that the Roman 
Catholic prelates in opposing Conscription are partly actuated by 
fear ‘ of the effect which the great ‘ trip abroad ’ might have upon 
Young Irish manhood,” and that ‘‘ the Church in Ireland does like 
to keep Ireland shut off as far as possible from the rest of the world ” 
in self-satisfied ignorance. Yet Mr. Marlowe is apparently an 
admirer of these Bishops. The National Review contains an 
excellent article by Sir Frederick Maurice on “‘ The End of the 
Kaiser-Battle,” commenting on the enemy’s bad generalship. H« 

holds that the declining efficiency of the German armies is due t 

the excessive use of “storm troops,’ picked from the infantry 

specially trained and specially rewarded. The enemy thought t 

finish the war this year, and therefore took the risk of weakening th« 

ordinary line battalions. Now that the “storm troops” ar 

exhausted, the weakened infantry alone remains. We must add 
that General Maurice’s view is not shared by all officers at the front. 
The editor, Mr. Maxse, contributes a highly interesting description 
of ‘‘ The Battle of the Fifth Army in March,” based apparent] 
on the accounts of eyewitnesses. He lays stress on the advantag: 

which the Germans derived from the thick mists, on the enormous 
numbers which they flung into the attack regardless of losses, and 
on the exceeding steadiness and courage of our very thin 
khaki line. We trust that Sir Douglas Haig’s despatch on thie 
battle will not be withheld indefinitely by the War Cabinet. 
Meanwhile Mr. Maxss’s account is very welcome. It is much the 
fullest and most coherent account we have seen of the retreat o; 
the Fifth Army, and it should not be missed by any student 0; 
the war. Mr. Austin Dobson’s account of ‘‘The Journeys 
of John Howard,”’ the reformer of prisons, is well worth reading. 
Blackwood’s contains the first part of a remarkable narrative, 
by a gunner, of the reverse of Maroh 2lst last and the retreat on 
the Somme. We have heard so little about that battle that this de- 
tailed account of the experiences of one artillery brigade is of great 
interest. It appears that the German attack was expected a fort 
night before it came. The author gives some admirable instances 
of the coolness of the ofticers and men, particularly a sergeant with 
two forward guns, who dispersed the stormers by rifle-fire, spiked his 
pieces, and marched his detachment away to safety. The enemy’s 
losses in the author’s sector were very heavy. There are other good 
war sketches, and a highly interesting article, ‘‘ Among Moham- 
medans in the Punjab,” which throws a curious side-light on Mr 
Montagu’s scheme. 








The Flying Poilu. By Marcel Nadaud. Translated by Frances 
Wilson Huard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d, net.)}—This 





and timely article on ‘‘ Great Britain’s Eastern Ventures,” Although, 


amusing story of a young Parisian mechanic in the Flying Corps 
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illustrates the ways of French airmen. Chignole was employed 
as an observer, and would havo becomo a regular pilot had he 
not set discipline at defiance by going off alone and without leave 
on a successful scouting expedition. The Commander recommended 
him for a decoration, and at the samo time punished him by sending 
him back to the infantry. M. Nadaud’s highly colloquial French 
has been adroitly translated. 





Evolution of the Dominion of Canada. By Edward Porritt. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Porritt'’s short history of Canada, 
with a full account ef the Dominion system of government, is a 
valuable handbook, which will bo found useful for reference. He 
does not consider very fully the relations between the Dominion 
and the Provinces, which do not fall within the plan of the book, 
but he gives a good general idea of Canadian politics and the 
traditions and cross-currents which affect them. 


The Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. Edited by H. Dodwell. 
Vol. VI. (Madras: Government Press. 5s. 6d.)—The diary of the 
confidential Tamil servant of Dupleix, the great French Governor 
of Pondicherry, grows in interest with each volume of the translation, 
admirably edited by the Curator of the Madras Record Office, where 
the manuscript is preserved. The sixth volume, extending (with 
gaps) from October, 1748, to March, 1750, describes the political 
schemes of Dupleix and his native allies for establishing a French 
sphere of influence round Madras, just before the Madras Council 
began to resort to arms and entered on the campaigns which made 
Clive’s reputation. Tho editor remarks that this volume and tho 
remainder of the diary up to 1761 have not been used by any 
European historian, and he points out in his Introduction some of 
the more important new facts. The general effect of these is to 
show that the British officials at Madras had a very shrewd idea of 
the real aims of Dupleix, and took action against them far more 
promptly than has been supposed. But the whole diary is a docu- 
ment of the highest value for this critical period of British-Indian 
history. 








France Mediaeval and Modern: a History. By Arthur Hassall. 
(Clarendon Press. 5s. net.)—As a compendium of the main facts 
and dates in the long history of France from Roman times to the 
prosent day, Mr. Hassall’s book will be useful, though it is not easy 
reading. The book contains seven maps. 





The Education of the South African Native. By C. T. Loram. 
(Longmans and Co. 6s. 6d.)—This valuable and suggestive book by 
a Natal school inspector who was born and brought up in the 
Colony deals very thoroughly with a subject of supreme importance. 
To the question, ‘“‘ Can we afford to educate the native?” the 
author replies ; ‘‘ Can we afford not to educate him ?"’ He disposes 
of the stale argument that the native in becoming educated loses 
all sense of morality. It is simply untrue. He describes what has 
been done in South Africa, by the missionaries and by the State, 
to educate natives, and shows, by a series of practical tests, that the 
average native child is not capable of learning as quickly as the 
European or Indian. It is useless, he thinks, to expect native 
youths to take European University courses. The natives must, 
therefore, have a simpler kind of schooling, under specially trained 
teachers. Mr. Loram makes full use of American experience in 
regard to negro education, and his sympathetic study of the question 
will apply not only to South Africa but also to many other parts of 
the Empire. 





Cities and Sea-Ccasts and Islands. By Arthur Symons, (Collins. 
73. 6d, net.)—Mr. Symons has collected a number of prose “ im- 
pressions.’’ The most serious of them relate to Spain—to its painters 
like the mysterious Theotocopuli (El Greco) or Murillo and Zurbaran, 
to poots like Santa Teresa or Nuiiez de Arce or Cammpoamor, to the 
Cathedrals and also the cafésof the Southern cities. Mr. Symons's 
account of a Spanish music-hall is unforgettable. His sketches of 
London street-life do not please us. They lack humour and sym- 
pathy. The author is evidently in his happiest mood when he writes 
about Cornwall and its secluded and romantic coasts. 
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